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ArticLE I1.—PROFESSOR SHEDD’S DOGMATIC 
THEOLOGY. 


Dogmatic Theology. By W.G. T. Suepp, D.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology in Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. Two vols. Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York, 
1888. 8vo, pp. 546, 803. 


THERE are two classes of inquiries which every work on Sys- 
tematic Theology which appears in our time must meet. One 
relates to the Biblical, the other to the philosophical ground- 
work of the system. Biblical criticism will no longer pass un- 
challenged the use of proof-texts which do not legitimately 
establish the propositions maintained, nor will the philosophical 
spirit of our time accept the metaphysics of theology without 
close inquiry as to its rational grounds. We have before us the 
latest product of American Doctrinal Theology, in two portly 
volumes. The author is distinguished by his previous contri- 
butions to theological literature and by his long period of service 
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as Professor in two of our foremost theological institutions. 
He is well known as a leading representative of the type of 
theology of which Augustine and Calvin are the great historic 
exponents. He avows his adherence (Pref., pp. vi. vii.) to it 
as against the more modern modes of thought in theology, de- 
claring his conviction that in former ages “there were some 
men who thought more deeply, and came nearer to the center 
of truth upon some subjects, than any modern minds.” 

Whatever may be thought of the opinions advocated, it will 
not be doubted that the author’s labors are characterized by 
deep seriousness and intense conviction regarding the themes 
treated. The sense of the importance of the great problems of 
Christian Theology which pervades Dr. Shedd’s volumes, en- 
titles the spirit and purpose of his treatise to the respect of all 
who dissent from his opinions. The doctrinal position of the 
author makes it especially desirable to consider some of the 
Biblical and philosophical phases of his system. This it shall 
be our aim to do, trusting that the selection of points of special 
present interest here and there will not be taken as indicat- 
ing what we might say of other parts of the work. 

The chapter on “ Bibliology” whose main topics are Revela- 
tion and Inspiration first enlists our attention. Revelation is dis- 
tinguished as general or unwritten, and special or written. The 
former kind of revelation is fallible because of human deprav- 
ity and limitations in appropriating it (p. 66). In the case of 
written revelation freedom from error is secured by inspiration. 
Those who are the organs of special revelation are also inspired 
to express and record the revelation infallibly (pp. 70, 71). 
One might ask why the distinction between unwritten and writ- 
ten should make all the difference between fallible and infalli- 
ble revelation. If fallible and depraved men are in both cases 
made the organs of divine revelation, how is it that the imper- 
fections of the media should in all cases of unwritten revelation 
so affect the result as to render it fallible and in no case so affect 
the written result in any manner or degree? Might not one, 
in conceivable and perhaps in actual cases, be as infallibly in- 
spired to speak or to act as to write? In these assumed dis- 
tinctions, of which it is almost too little to say that no proof is 
given, lie the germs of the author’s whole theory of the Bible. 
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Inspiration and infallibility must be confined and limited to 
the Book. It must therefore be carefully denied at the outset 
that they can pertain to any person for any purpose except for 
that of writing a part of the Bible. All this is done by simple 
a priort dogmatic definition. 

The author’s view is that inspiration secures inerrancy. “ All 
this Biblical history, chronology, and geography, differs from 
corresponding matter in uninspired literature, by being unmixed 
with error” (p. 69). Inspired men may obtain their informa- 
tion either by divine revelation or in ordinary ways, but “in- 
spiration insures freedom from error in presenting the truth 
which has been obtained” (p. 70). In this connection it is said 
that “inspiration goes no further than this,” i. e., no further 
than to guard from error, but on page 85 it is stated that inspir- 
ation differs from regeneration, “in that the aim (of inspiration) 
is not to impart holiness, but information.” “This shows that 
inspiration is only intellectual illumination.” “They (the 
Biblical writers) had a perfect knowledge on the points respect- 
ing which they were inspired” (p. 85). Passing the point that 
to inspiration is assigned, in these two different connections, 
widely differing range and functions, the matter of chief inter- 
est is to see by what arguments the absolute freedom from error 
on the part of the Scripture writers, even extending to perfect 
chronology and geography, is supported. 

After the Westminster Confession is cited in evidence, seven 
passages of Scripture are cited as “proofs of the infallibility of 
the Scriptures” (p. 73). They are: IL Tim. iii. 16, “All 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God.” Those who are 
skeptical as to Dr. Shedd’s theory will make at least three 
abatements from the force of this passage for the author’s pur- 
pose: (1) That the passage should be translated as in the R. V.: 
“Every scripture inspired of God is also profitable for teach- 
ing,” ete., where the profitableness of scripture is the main 
quality affirmed and where no declaration of the scope of 
inspiration is necessarily found. (2) That, at most, the state- 
ment can in strictness refer only to the Old Testament. (3) 
Thai it predicates ¢nspiration of the Scriptures and not infalli- 
bility and hence has no bearing on the particular theory of in- 
spiration required to be proved. Thesecond “ proof” is: Heb. 
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i. 1, 2, “‘God, who at sundry times and in divers manners, spake 
in times past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these 
last times spoken unto us by his Son.” That this passage 
asserts that a revelation was made through certain Biblical 
writers (though the terms are not so specific as to be limited to 
those who wrote) may be maintained, but that it asserts, im- 
plies, or suggests the idea of the absolute infallibility of any, to 
say nothing of all Biblical authors, could never be imagined by 
anyone who was not under the spell of an @ priori theory 
and under much stress for “proofs.” The next is I Cor. 
ii. 13, “ Which things we speak, not in the words which 
man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teach- 
eth.” The connection here must have escaped the author’s 
attention. The chapter is a description of the method and 
spirit of Paul’s preaching at Corinth when he founded the 
church there, and if his language implied any claim on Paul’s 
part to infallible knowledge of religious truth so as to make it 
a cogent proof-text for establishing the infallibility of the 
apostle, it would establish that infallibility primarily for his 
preaching and would so far imperil rather than support Dr. 
Shedd’s theory of exclusively infallible written revelation. 
The reader must judge of the force of the other four “proofs ” 
of infallibility, upon whose use for the definition in question I 
forbear to comment. They are: II Pet. i. 21, “ Holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost”; John v. 
39, “Search the Scriptures” (which however should read: “ Ye 
search the Scriptures, as the context shows and as the R. V. 
and most modern scholars render); Rom. iii. 2, “Unto them 
were committed the oracles of God”; Isa. viii. 22, “ Look ye to 
the law and to the testimony.” 

The proof, and the whole proof of the theory in question is 
before the reader. There are quotations from theologians and 
affirmations by the author, but everything of the nature of 
argument is presented above (vid. p. 73). With the merits of the 
theory presented we arenot here concerned. We do not hesitate 
to say, however, that the theory as maintained by Dr. Shedd is 
not deduced from the Scriptures, but is of a purely a prior 
character and is unsupported by any arguments which approach 
to the nature of cogent evidence. The theory is implicitly con- 
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tained in the definitions and assumptions with which the discus- 
sion starts. There are three presuppositions (vid. pp. 74-77) 
which yield the theory in advance entirely independent of any 
question of evidence orfact. They are: (1.) The difficulty of 
distinguishing and assigning values higher and lower to what 
Dr. Shedd calls the “ primary” and “secondary” elements of 
Scripture, i. e., of distinguishing between elements of human 
imperfection and the essential contents of divine truth. No 
such distinction, in Dr. Shedd’s opinion, can be made or ap- 
plied. ‘The primary and the secondary, the doctrinal and the 
historical elements of Scripture, stand or fall together” (p. 75). 
(2.) It is a prrort improbable that God would permit any inaccu- 
racy to cleave to his revelation. (3.) This is the easiest theory 
to maintain. It is certain that from an a priori standing-point 
this last consideration is the great attraction of the view taken. 
But what shall be said of the numberless conflicts with undeni- 
able fact into which the theory brings us? It is easiest to main- 
tain in mere definition and assertion, but not in the face of in- 
ductive investigation and historic fact. To make close and diffi- 
cult discriminations, such as an inductive theory of inspiration is 
obliged to undertake, may not be a welcome task, but the mak- 
ing of difficult distinctions is not a necessity from which the 
conscientious student and investigator should think himself ab- 
solved. His method will have the great disadvantage of being 
difficult, and will, of course, be liable to error, but it has the 
advantage of helping on religious thought toward a theory 
which shall square with the phenomena of the Bible as deter- 
mined by patient and prolonged historic research and criticism, 
as opposed to that purely rationalistic procedure which grounds 
its views of the Bible on the necessities of a speculative system 
of theology. It has the further advantage of commending it- 
self to the scientific spirit of our age, of fostering respect for 
theological methods, and of commending the Bible, as it is, to 
those minds which, though not averse to evangelical religion, 
are weary of those claims of formal infallibility in record, 
chronology, and geography which all study of the Bible dis- 
proves. 

A single additional example of the discussion of this subject 
should be adduced before we pass to another point. The author 
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remarks (p. 77) that “the fact that the skeptic can ask a ques- 
tion which the believer cannot answer, is not proof that the 
skeptic’s own position is the truth, or that the believer’s posi- 
tion is false.” Axiomatically true! But the so-called “skeptic” 
might readily reply with the equally obvious truth that the 
mere affirmation of a proposition by a theologian “is not proof 
that the theologian’s own position is the truth.” So too, Dr. 
Shedd’s statement that “the unsolved difficulties respecting in- 
spiration have often been palmed off as positive arguments for 
his own position, by the unbeliever” (p. 77) ought, in perfect 
fairness to all sides, to be supplemented by its correlative fact 
that the unverified assertions of theologians have often been 
palmed off as established propositions. 

We pass to the description of the way in which the infallibil- 
ity of the Biblical record has been secured. In general, this 
was done by the inspiration of a few select individuals. Neither 
the Hebrew people nor the Christian church, as a whole, en- 
joyed the gift of divine inspiration. In this connection certain 
“errors ” on the part of those who assign a wider scope to in- 
spiration are noted, and, first of all, the “error” of Weiss who 
“assumes that the gospels, primarily, were the product of the 
primitive church as a whole, not of the Apostolic circle exclu- 
sively.” Weiss’s “error” leads him to the view that the four 
gospels were not “ composed directly or indirectly by four 
Apostles,” and that “the primitive account of Christ’s words 
and deeds was very fragmentary, and was subsequently sup- 
plemented and worked over into the four gospels as the Church 
now has them” (p. 82). 

In opposition to this view, Dr. Shedd declares that “the 
twelve Apostles were expressly commissioned by their master, 
to prepare an account (italics his) of his life and teachings and 
were promised divine aid and guidance in doing it,” and for 
the proof of this commission direct from Christ, to write the 
Jour gospels, Dr. Shedd cites Matt. x. 5-20, the narrative 
which contains the charge to the twelve when sent out on 
their missionary tour; John xiv. 25, 26, the promise of the 
Spirit (which, of course, applies to the disciples in general) 
and xv. 13-15: “Greater love has no man than this,” ete. 
From the remoteness of this quotation from the point in hand 
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we infer that some other passage must have been intended: 
But the climax of this account of the origin of the Gospels is 
reached in the affirmation that this teaching of the Apostles 
(i.e., “the common narrative of the twelve Apostles respect- 
ing the life, teachings, and miracles of their Lord,” p. 83) 
was committed to writing by those four of the twelve Apostles 
to whom the four canonical gospels have been attributed for 
nearly twenty centuries” (p. 84). 

We think it unfortunate for Dr. Shedd to have undertaken 
a criticism of the views of Weiss, the most eminent New Tes- 
tament specialist in Germany. That Weiss has given the sub- 
stantially correct account of the origin of our gospels as de- 
termined by the scholarship of modern times, in contrast to 
the utterly groundless and obsolete opinions of our author, is 
known to all students of the subject. The prologue of Luke’s 
gospel distinctly asserts that “many” had written “narra- 
tives” of our Lord’s doings and sayings, prior to the writing 
of his gospel, which is precisely what Weiss states when he 
speaks of the primitive accounts of Christ’s words and deeds. 
as “very fragmentary.” The statement that the writers of 
the four gospels were directly commissioned by Christ to 
write these narratives is without a shadow of proof, and is 
sought to be supported by a most flagrant misuse of texts. 
We can, however, see that the exigencies of theory seem to 
demand even this groundless assertion. But the statement that 
the four gospels were written “by four of the twelve Apostles ” 
(p. 84), is so astonishing a misstatement of fact that we have 
been at a loss how to account for it. Mark and Luke were not 
of the Twelve, nor were they Apostles in that more loose and 
comprehensive sense in which the word is applied to Paul and 
James, the Lord’s brother. Only three of the twelve Apostles 
—Matthew, Peter, and John—wrote any part of the New Tes- 
tament, and six of the nine New Testament writers were out- 
side the circle of the Twelve. Our first thought was that Dr. 
Shedd intended to ascribe Mark’s gospel to Peter because of 
the Church tradition which associates Mark with that Apostle. 
But there is no evidence that Peter was in any sense the writer 
of the gospel, and even then Luke is left unexplained. If 
Luke’s gospel is called Paul’s, as it is by Chrysostom, the difti- 
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culty that Paul was not one of the Twelve, remains. In the 
prologue of his gospel, moreover, Luke distinctly classes him- 
self among the “many ” to whom had been handed down the 
apostolic tradition and not among the “ eye-witnesses ;” that is, 
he places himself in the post-apostolic period. 

We have consulted a number of scholars upon the question 
as to what Dr. Shedd could have meant by this astonishing 
statement, and have received no suggestion. The ground or 
possibility of such an assertion by a reputable theologian as 
that the four gospels were written by four of the twelve Apos- 
tles, remains to us an insoluble mystery. In further reference 
to Weiss’s opinions, Shedd gives it as a part of Weiss’s view 
that “there was an original Mark.” This opinion Weiss does 
not hold, but combats in every treatise which he has ever pub- 
lished touching the subject. In proof we quote from his latest 
work (Hinleitung in das NV. T., p. 509): “ True as it is that the 
hypothesis of a primitive Mark appears to explain more easily 
many phenomena in the relation of our parallel texts and, 
through the assumption of two independent sources, to simplify 
the synoptic problem, yet the same must be abandoned because 
it cannot be brought into any satisfactory form and only raises 
greater difficulties, as even its originator has in substance ad- 
mitted.” 

The entire space at our command might be occupied with 
pointing out the inaccuracies and unproved assertions in this 
chapter on Inspiration. A few further examples are the fol- 
lowing: Luke wrote his gospel “ under the superintendence of 
Paul” (p. 83). It would be interesting to hear Dr. Shedd’s 
proof of this. Again: “Immer, Hermeneutics, p. 18, argues 
against the infallibility of Paul because of the failure of his 
memory in regard to a certain particular (I Cor. xiv. 16). Be- 
cause the apostle could not remember how many persons he had 
baptized, therefore his teaching in .I Cor. xv. respecting the 
resurrection is fallible. Upon the same principle he should 
deny St. Paul’s infallibility because he was ignorant of the 
steam engine or telegraph” (p. 87, note). Does Dr. Shedd 
really suppose that he is here treating Immer’s language with 
fairness? That critic, in the place referred to, alludes to the 
fact that Paul does not claim infallibility for himself and adds 
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that “a lapsus memorie could befall him.” He. “argues” 
nothing whatever from this fact beyond what the fact contains. 
Dr. Shedd now saddles upon Dr. Immer, by implication and as 
a legitimate conclusion of his statements of fact, the fallibility 
of Paul’s doctrine of the resurrection. A conclusion is drawn 
by Dr. Shedd himself a thousand times as large as Immer’s 
statements warrant, and held up to the reader as a specimen of 
Immer’s irreverence for Biblical teaching. Whatever irrever- 
ence is excited by this method of controversy will not be di- 
rected toward those against whom it is employed. Immer 
simply states a fact. Does Dr. Shedd deny it? He cannot. 
The statements are statements of fact, not of theory. What 
ther? He proceeds to draw an enormous and totally unwar- 
ranted conclusion from Immer’s statement and to impute it to 
him with all the implications of false logic which the conclu- 
sion suggests. It is but just to remark that the false logic at- 
taches to the person by whom the conclusion was drawn, which, 
in this case, was not Immer. 

We find among the curiosities of this chapter the statement 
that “the author of Proverbs denominates the second trinita- 
rian person Wisdom” (p. 91), which requires the supposition 
that this writer was a Trinitarian ; and the assertion that “ Scrip- 
ture itself asserts verbal inspiration” (p. 93), with “proofs” 
which are exegetically as inconclusive as those heretofore ad- 
verted to. 

Our author is not insensible to the difficulties which beset 
his theory. He considers first the objection from errors and 
discrepancies in the Bible. He seems to admit discrepancies 
but he meets the difficulty by the principle that “the correc- 
tion of a book by itself is different from its correction by other 
books ” (p. 93). “ The Bible is self-rectifying. The book fur- 
nishes materials for its own verification. When Scripture ex- 
plains, or if need be, corrects Scripture, the divine explains and 
verifies the divine; inspiration explains inspiration ; spiritual 
things are compared with spiritual, I Cor. ii. 13” (p. 94). If 
we understand this principle it means that if one book of the 
Bible corrects an error in another book, then there is no error 
at all. Now this maxim has a certain true sense and use. If 
the morality of the Sermon on the Mount, for example, cor- 
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rects that of the Pentateuch, then the Biblical morality is to 
be judged from the higher standard and stage of revelation. 
The principle is properly applied to the truthfulness and trust- 
worthiness of the Bible as a whole. But in connection with 
Dr. Shedd’s theory of verbally infallible inspiration it is a 
boomerang. “The Bible rectijies itself,” i. e. one part corrects 
another part, which is an admission that the other part was so 
Jar wrong. When Dr. Shedd wrote: “ When Scripture ex- 
plains, or if need be, corrects Scripture,” why did he add “the 
divine explains and verifies the divine,” instead of keeping to 
the terms of his protasis and saying, “the divine explains and 
corrects the divine?” Does he avoid following out the admis- 
sions of the maxim implied in “ rectifying” and “ correcting ” 
in the consciousness that they ext the ground from underneath 
his theory of inspiration? This is, at any rate, the fact. The 
Bible cannot be in all points and parts infallible, if it is a 
“self-rectifying” and “self-correcting” book. The maxim in 
the sense in which it is a true and proper one is absolutely in- 
consistent with Shedd’s whole theory, and in the only sense in 
which it would harmonize with his theory it is conspicuously 
false and absurd. 

The author has a remarkable method of dealing with the 
New Testament citations from the Old. He admits that the 
New Testament writers sometimes vary in the use of their 
citations from the original meaning, but says that these varia- 
tions are not erroneous because they are imtentional (p. 100). 
They were divinely guided to vary from the sense of the orig- 
inal. The maxim requires the supposition that divine inspira- 
tion sometimes directed the New Testament writers to quote 
from the Septuagint where it differs materially from the orig- 
inal, to quote passages from one book which are found in an- 
other, and even to give, as quotations from Scripture, passages 
not found in the Old Testament at all. These must certainly 
be extreme cases where since the divine corrects the divine, 
there can be no inaccuracy. We may add that this whole apol- 
ogetic assumes a kind of unity for the Bible which is not ac- 
cording to fact and treats the statements of the various books 
as if they were all and severally the utterances in some way of 
a half-personified unity which has such a personal identity that 
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what it says at one time it supplements or corrects, like an in- 
divisible ego, at another. 

It will not be inferred by any candid reader that, in making 
these strictures, we are detracting from the inspiration or au- 
thority of the Scriptures. There is a true doctrine of inspira- 
tion, which, whatever difficulties may attend it, is deduced from 
Scripture and adjusted to the results of history and criticism 
and not superimposed upon Scripture. This theory may not 
be so hard and fast as Dr. Shedd’s because it holds itself sub- 
ject to modification as investigation proceeds, but not less than 
Dr. Shedd’s, it maintains for the Holy Scriptures a unique char- 
acter and a paramount authority. It lays its chief emphasis, 
not upon a formal infallibility of record and chronology, but 
upon the essential content of divine revelation contained in the 
Bible. This is the view which, as a matter of fact, is making 
progress and winning consent. 

We pass from these notices of the theory concerning the 
Bible to some of the uses made of it in establishing doctrine. 
We open Vol. II at the chapter on Vicarious Atonement (p. 
878). The passages are first cited in which the vicariousness 
of Christ’s sufferings is denoted by the preposition dvr? (instead 
of ). The first is Matt. xx. 28, “ The Son of Man came to give 
His life a ransom for (dvr?) many.” This is right. It should, 
however, be remarked that the use of the preposition meaning 
“imstead of” is determined by the figure of the ransom-price 
implying the notion of payment and exchange (so in the only 
two passages where this preposition is used of the sacrifice of 
Christ. Of. the use of dyrédutpov, I Tim. ii. 6). The next ele- 
ment of Scripture proof stands thus: Matt. x. 45, “ This is my 
body which is given for (dvr?) you.” Turning to Matt. x. 45 
we find that the reference is wrongly given. Perhaps Mark 
x. 45 is intended. Turning to it we find some evidence that it 
was meant, for here dvr is used (and here only, besides the pas- 
sage above cited, in application to Christ’s sacrifice), but the 
passage is simply the parallel to Matt. xx. 28 (above cited) and 
contains the same words. It cannot be intended to cite this a 
second time. Turning next to Luke xxii. 19, where the words 
cited: “This is my body,” etc., occur, we find the passage evi- 
dently intended, but there the preposition dvr? is not found in 
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any known manuscript or text of the New Testament. What, 
then, are the peculiarities of this use of Scripture? Under 
Matt. x. 45, Luke xxii. 19 is cited; instead of the preposition 
_6xép found in Luke xxii. 19, dvr? is introduced from Mark x. 45. 
But Mark x. 45 is parallel and identical with Matt. xx. 28 
already cited. Thus by this three-fold error it is made to ap- 
pear that there are two passages where dt? is used of Christ’s 
sacrifice, whereas there is but one (i. e. two parallel passages 
identical in terms) and in that case the preposition is explained 
by the figure as above indicated. We do not mean to reflect at 
all upon Dr. Shedd’s doctrinal opinion in question here, but 
we may venture to express, in general, our apprehension re- 
garding results attained in the process of such exegesis. 

We turn to the chapter on Justification and are confronted 
early in the chapter (p. 543) with the statement of the West- 
minster Confession: “God justifieth, not by imputing faith 
itself, the act of believing, but by imputing the obedience and 
satisfaction of Christ.” The statement, especially the denial 
that God imputes faith itself in justification, has always inter- 
ested me in connection with the “ proof-texts ” which are cited 
to support it in the Confession, among which are: Rom. iv.5, sq., 
“ But to him that worketh not, but believeth on him that justi- 
fieth the ungodly, Ais faith is counted (i. e. imputed) for rght- 
cousness.” Six times inthe fourth of Romans alone faith is 
said to be “imputed for righteousness,” not to mention the same 
statement several times repeated in Galatians and in the epistle 
of James (ii. 23). Paul’s doctrine is explicitly that of the 
imputation of faith. The motive for denying the Apostle’s 
plain and oft-repeated statement, in Calvinistic theology, was to 
avoid the danger of admitting that anything which man was 
able to do (e. g. his exercise of faith) could become the cause of 
his salvation. The motive was worthy in itself, but the neces- 
sity of practicing such violence upon Paul’s statments would 
have been removed by rightly apprehending his doctrine of 
faith, which by its very nature excludes the claim or possibility 
of human merit in salvation. In its very nature, faith is not a 
human achievement whereby man can mount into God’s favor, 
but a humble and trustful reception of God’s mercy in Christ. 
Dr. Shedd is still committed to this old misapprehension and 
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flatly denies Paul’s statements in order to avoid dangers which 
those statements, in their true meaning and intention, do not 
require or even permit. This denial is not necessary. Paul’s 
system coheres well together. The correct meaning and force 
of Paul’s language are rightly stated by Gerhard in comment- 
ing upon his doctrine of the imputation of faith: “The apos- 
tle is speaking of faith, not as it is a quality inhering in us (for 
in that respect it does not justifiy, since it is obedience to only 
one commandment, is imperfect, and long already due), but as 
it apprehends the redemption of Christ. Since Christ and faith 
are said to be at the same time our righteousness, the conse- 
quence is that faith is and is called our righteousness, because 
it apprehends Christ’s righteousness and makes it ours.” The 
old formula that we are justified by the imputation to us of 
Christ’s merit which may have so profound and true a meaning, 
is expounded by Dr. Shedd with that formal and forensic one- 
sidedness in which it is difficult to find the real spiritual con- 
tent of the Biblical doctrine. 

The principal philosophical interest of the book centers in 
the author’s realistic theory of human nature according to 
which all mankind were actually present in Adam and voluntarily 
committed his first sin. A few'of Dr. Shedd’s definitions of 
this doctrine may interest the reader. “ Man was originally 
one single human nature, which by propagation became mill- 
ions of persons” (II. 77). “Each human person is a portion 
of the human nature, ete.” (II. 78) “ Adam and Eve were two 
human persons created by God on the sixth day. In and with 
them God also created the entire invisible nature of the human 
species; the masculine side of it in Adam, the feminine in 
Eve” (II. 78). “This son (Cain) was an individualized part of 
the psychico-physical nature which was created and included in 
the parents. Abel was another individualized part,” (II. 79). 
“By ordinary generation, the specific nature was further sub- 
divided and individualized into millions of persons” (II. 78). 
Human nature is then capable of separation into parts. All 
human nature was in the first pair and the various portions 
composing it have ever since been separated off by propagation 
until the distribution has now mounted up to countless mill- 
ions. And each part of this undistributed nature of which any 
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particular individual consists, was present in Adam, who had 
all humanity in himself, in such a sense that it could actually 
and voluntarily participate in his sin and incur guilt and con- 
demnation in consequence of its commission of that sin. “This 
first sin in both of its parts, internal and external, is imputed to 
Adam and his posterity as sin and guilt, because they commit- 
ted it.” (II. 181). 


To the objection that, if we were in Adam, we must have 


committed all his sins as well as the first, Dr. Shedd replies 
that the first sin differed from all subsequent ones by being a 
violation of “the probationary statute,” while the others were 
only violations of the moral law. We should like to have been 
informed wherein the “probationary statute” differed from 
moral law. If it was not a moral law, how could its transgres- 
sion be the deepest and direst of sins? The fact seems to be 
that Dr. Shedd here falls back upon the theory of Adam’s 
representative headship, which he elsewhere rejects, in order to 
parry this objection. He places the first sin in a category by 
itself. “This statute and this transgression alone were to test 
the obedience of the race. (II.88). He is here availing him- 
self of the federal theory, that Adam, in the first trial, stood 
as a representative of the race. This he is obliged to do. If 
we were really in Adam, we were as really in him after the 
first sin as before, and as truly participated in his subsequent 
sins as in his first. On Dr. Shedd’s theory he cannot answer 
this objection. He can do so only by resorting to a theory 
which he elsewhere repudiates. A glaring inconsistency is 
then left in his system. 

But he has another reason. “Only the first act of sin is 
imputed, because the entire posterity were in Adam and Eve 
when it was committed, but ceased to be in them afterwards” 
(II. 88). But this explanation does not cover the period 
between the first trangression and the birth of Cain. All 
human nature was in Adam and Eve up to the time when a 
“portion” of the nature went off in Cain. The sins of the 
undistributed nature must pertain to that nature, on Dr. Shedd’s 
own premises, until it begins to be distributed. Moreover, the 
separation from the mass of a part of the nature in the birth of 
Cain, does not affect what was left. Dr. Shedd says that “ the 
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conception of the first individual of the species destroys the 
original unity” (II. 89). Yes, but after Cain was born, every- 
body else was left in Adam. The rest of us were not “in- 
dividualized” yet, and many of us did not become so for a long 
period. It is vain to say in explanation that “Cain was no 
longer in Adam ;” We were there just the same, and Dr. Shedd 
does not show how or why it is that, if we continued to be in 
Adam, we did not continue to commit his sins, and we venture 
to say that, on his principles, he cannot. If the will of Adam 
ever had in it my will in such a sense that I could literally sin 
when he sinned, it had it so as truly and in the same sense in 
the second transgression as in the first, and as truly after, as 
before, Cain’s birth. For if I was any less there after than before, 
then some portion of me must have been carried off by Cain in 
his differentiation which brings us to a view never claimed by 
the theory. If this individualization of Cain alters the status 
or condition of those portions of the nature which are left, it 
must be because he carries away with him so much of that 
nature as shall be distributed in his own descendants to the end 
of time. In that case Cain’s descendents would derive their 
human nature from him and why would they not on the prem- 
ises of this realism be guilty of Acs sins? If we sinned in 
Adam as this theory claims, Dr. Shedd is powerless to show 
that we did not sin also in all our other ancestors unless he 
resort for explanation to the theory of federal headship. 

In further reply to this objection, Dr. Shedd says that in 
case the sins of Adam, between the first sin and the birth of 
Cain were imputed at all, ‘the imputation would not lie upon 
any individual persons of the posterity, for there are none, 
but only upon the non-individualized nature” (II. 90). But 
neither were there any “ individualized persons” except Adam 
and Eve, in the nature which committed the jirst sin. Why- 
then, should the imputation of this sim lie upon the “ indi- 
vidual persons?” Surely if non-individualization is a protec- 
tion against the imputation of Adam’s sins to persons, that 
protection must apply to the effect of the jist sin as well as to 
that of subsequent ones. 

But enough! We do not forget Dr. Shedd’s maxim that 
difficulties, attaching to an hypothesis, do not necessarily dis- 
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prove it; nor are we at all skeptical in regard to mysteries, but 
we cannot help thinking that something depends upon the na- 
ture and magnitude of the difficulties. Dr. Shedd’s theory 
purports to be an explanation ; but is an explanation which 
does not explain. New difficulties spring up at every step of 
the solution ; until at last the whole theory, mingled with in- 
congruous elements from rival theories, and laden with a mass 
of difficulties which it is utterly powerless to support, breaks 
down hopelessly from its own weight. It would seem that the 
mind which can bind upon itself the burdens of this theory need 
not shrink back from any opinion known to the history of spec- 
ulative thought, by reason of rational obstacles to belief. 
Dr. Shedd’s doctrine of the atonement is familiar to students 
of theology from an extended essay on the subject published 
some years since. It is built upon the postulate that to be just 
is a necessity of God’s nature, but to be benevolent is a matter 
of choice. A sharp antithesis is affirmed between these two 
attributes and “ atonement is correlated to justice, not to benev- 
olence” (II. 434). Wedeem the theory subject to two great 
difficulties : (1) It cannot explain the genesis of redemption. If 
this antithesis between justice and mercy exists in God, and 
justice must always be strictly carried out, how can mercy 
make itself successfully heard or win the day against the 
requirement of inexorable justice which demands the sinner’s 
punishment? Either the nature of God and the meaning of 
his justice are wrongly defined here, or the definitions are not 
carried to their logical conclusions, which would hopelessly 
shut out mercy for the sinner. If it is answered that justice zs 
done in that Christ is punished for us, then a second difficulty, 
greater than the first, confronts us: (2) the principle of strict 
justice is swum cuique. How can another im mere justice be 
punished for my sin? It is a contradictio im adjecto. If the 
action of God in relation to human sin is to proceed on the 
basis of mere justice, and if the atonement is correlated only to 
that attribute, then somehow Christ and the sinner must be one 
in such a sense that when Christ is punished the sinner is pun- 
ished also. Penal justice requires the sénner’s punishment ; if 
he is not punished, then the plan by which he is liberated from 
penalty is correlated to some other attribute of God, besides 
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mere retributive justice, since retributive justice is not literally 
carried out. The theory thus topples over. 

An impression, not wholly incorrect, of the author’s escha- 
tology may be conveyed by the fact that his chapter on Heaven 
consists of two pages, while that on Hell contains eighty-eight. 
Upon the general contents of these chapters we will not tarry 
further than to mention two points, viz: (1) that Dr. Shedd 
espouses the obsolescent opinion, that Sheol and Hades denote, 
in most cases, the same as Gehenna or Hell, that is, that they are 
used specifically of the place or state of eternal punishment ; 
(2) that he seems to leave room for the salvation of all infants 
dying in infancy, by speaking of “the supposition, now common 
in the Evangelical Churches, that all infants, dying in infancy, 
being elect, are ‘regenerated and saved by Christ through the 
Spirit, who worketh when, and where, and how he pleaseth’ ” 
(West. Conf. X. 3). Dr. Shedd’s divergence at this point, from 
the Confession, is noticeable. There we read: “ Elect infants, 
dying in infancy, are regenerated, ete.” Dr. Shedd makes pos- 
sible the inference that his own belief is, that “ all infants, being 
elect, are regenerated,” a materially different position from that 
which the Confession meant to affirm, a position, moreover, 
which is utterly baseless if Dr. Shedd’s theory of sin be cor- 
rect. It is not strange that he passes over the subject of infant- 
salvation with a single non-committal sentence. There is no 
logical place in his system for “the supposition now common ” 
“that all infants” are elect and saved. Does Dr. Shedd be- 
lieve that they are? He has reframed from expressing a posi- 
tive opinion. It is more creditable to his consistency if he 
holds with the plain and intended implication of the Confession 
that some infants, dying in infancy, are elect, and others lost. 
It is well known that the “supposition now common” on this 
subject is the spontaneous outcome of Christian feeling, and is, 
in no measure, due to the type of theology which Dr. Shedd 
represents, but has come to prevail im spite of it. At this point 
the Calvinistic theology fails to have that courage of its own 
definitions and methods, which it once had, and either intro- 
duces some lame and illogical explanation, or, as Dr. Shedd 
does, throws in an evasive reference to the “ common supposi- 
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tion,” which his system would, however, render, in the highest 
degree, improbable. 

We desire here to direct attention to Dr. Shedd’s treatment 
of the German theologians Dorner and Miller. He calls 
attention (II. 701) to statements like this from Dorner: “No 
one will be damned merely on account of the common sin and 
guilt. But everyone is definitely brought to [“ gudlty ”—in- 
serted by Dr. S.] personal decision only through the gospel.” 
From this Dr. Shedd infers the following: “This implies 
that man’s sin against the moral law is not sufficient to con- 
demn him to eternal death. He must sin against the gospel 
before he can beso condemned ” (II. 701, note). Whether this 
is a fair statement of Dorner’s position may be judged by the 
following quotations from that theologian (Syst. Chn. Doct., 
III. 72,73; Il. 178 in original). “ But from this position of 
Christ as the one who brings the crisis and the one against 
whom alone the highest guilt can be committed, it does not fol- 
low that evil prior to Christ was not evil in the proper sense, 
was not laden with guilt and culpability, though in a different 
degree or measure, and did not therefore make atonement nec- 
essary.” “As little right as the sinful creature has to the grace 
of God and to liberation from punishment, so little is the 
administration of grace or punishment arbitrary, rather is it 
bound up with ethical laws; and since the sin is undoubtedly 
more heavy and criminal which opposes itself in scorn and 
defiance to the highest demonstration of love, to forgiving, nay, 
atoning love, it is conformable with justice that decision should 
be judged according to the relation to Christ.” The following 
points, then, concerning Dorner’s opinions are to be noted: 
(1) Sin prior to and apart from Christ—sin against the moral laws 
alone—is guilty and exposes the soul to just divine punishment. 
Dr. Shedd denies that this is a part of Dorner’s view, and by 
inserting the word “ guilty ” in the sentence quoted places upon 
his statement an entirely incorrect emphasis. Dorner’s mean- 
ing is that the final decision of the soul’s destiny is determined 
only by its attitude towards Christ. Dr. Shedd makes him say 
that the soul is not determined as guilty by the “ common sin” 
but only by the rejection of Christ. Dr. Shedd states as Dorner’s 
view, that the “common sin and guilt ”’—sin which is not the 
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personal rejection of Christ—“ does not deserve endless punish- 
ment and is not in danger of it” (II. 702) but Dorner himself 
says that this sin is “laden with guilt and culpability,” “makes 
atonement necessary” and that, on account of it, the sinner 
“has no right to the grace of God or to liberation from punish- 
ment.” (2) It is true that Dorner lays much stress upon the 
principle that, in the grace of God, Christ as the world’s 
Redeemer will, in some way, be made known to every soul 
before his final destiny sha! be fixed, and that, since the hein- 
ousness of sin bears a proportion to the light bestowed upon 
men, the rejection of Christ, God’s highest revelation, is a sin 
above all other sins, and that, as matter of fact, this pitch of sin 
alone will actually condemn men to endless punishment. This 
is true, however, not as a matter of right or just claim on man’s 
part, but as a matter of grace on God’s part. Dr. Shedd totally 
misrepresents Dorner when he states that this theologian holds 
that man has a right to demand salvation from the common 
sin and guilt. A part of this misrepresentation is due to the 
different senses in which the two theologians employ the word 
“justice.” Dorner does say that it is “conformable with justice” 
that the final decision of the soul’s destiny should be deter- 
mined only from its attitude toward God’s fullest revelation in 
Christ. But by justice Dorner means God’s rightness—all that 
makes him the perfect Being which he is, while with Shedd, 
justice is merely his attribute of right-doing in relation to 
man’s deserts—the guid pro quo element of the divine nature 
as constrasted with benevolence. Justice with Dorner is God’s 
total perfection, and includes the ideas of benevolence and grace ; 
with Shedd it is the antithesis of these. When, then, our author 
quotes Dorner’s language and assigns to his words the same 
range and application which he himself connects with the 
terms, he does him the greatest injustice. (8) Dr. Shedd’s 
charge that the soteriorology of Dorner and Miiller is “ self- 
stultifying ” proceeds upon this radical misrepresentation of 
their principles. He says that both hold that sin is guilty and 
punishable and yet, in eschatology, both inconsistently repre- 
sent “that the divine perfection requires that the offer of for- 
giveness be made, sooner or later, to every sinner; that there 
will be a defect in the benevolence and a blemish in the char- 
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acter of the supreme Being, if he does not tender a pardon to 
every transgression of his law. Their eschatology thus contra- 
dicts their hamartiology” (II. 704). That this statement is 
utterly unwarranted in regard to Miiller we shall show pres- 
ently. In the case of Dorner it has an appearance of justifi- 
cation only. Dorner does not contemplate any such possibility 
as that these should be “a blemish in the character of God ;” 
he makes no such supposition and does not commit the absurdity 
of defending the divine Being against such a possible charge. 
His position is simply this: God is, as matter of fact, gracious 
and forgiving ; that he will in his grace offer the possibility of 
salvation to all his creatures is a truth founded in his very 
nature as the perfectly good being ; the contrary is inconceiv- 
able, God being what he is; his goodness to Himself, his jus- 
tice to his own benignity requires it, but this requirement 
springs wholly from within his own essence and is not founded 
upon any claim of man’s part, and is not, therefore, a require- 
ment of justice towards man (as Shedd asserts that he teaches), 
but of justice towards his own nature as the gracious God. 
Shedd’s conception of the divine attributes is carried over into 
Dorner’s system. Dorner’s terms are compressed into the form 
and size which they have in his interpreter’s theology and then 
inferences are drawn from his language upon which meanings 
foreign to his thought have been foisted—inferences which 
Dorner never could have recognized as a part of his system. 
The principle of Dorner’s soteriology is grace as truly as it is of 
Shedd’s. The difference is that Dorner holds that in some 
way God’s grace will afford the opportunity of salvation to all 
men, while Shedd holds that he will afford it to some and with- 
hold it from others. 

There is some excuse for Dr. Shedd’s misstatement of Dor- 
ner’s position, since it is easy for one thinker to interpret the 
words of another according to the meanings which he himself 
assigns to them and thus to draw from them wholly unwar- 
ranted inferences ; but we consider that his misinterpretation of 
Julius Miiller is less excusable. In his “ Christian Doctrine of 
Sin” (II. 400), Miiller makes a criticism upon Dorner’s views 
of sin, as expressed in a review of this treatise, in which he 
points out the fact that Dorner had given too light an estimate 
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of the common sin and guilt—i. e., sin apart from Christ. In 
his “System” Dorner expressed himself more nearly in har- 
mony with Miiller’s own view and believed that he had guarded 
himself against Miller’s objection. In their fullest utterances 
they are at harmony in principle, though they doubtless differ in 
their opinions of the degree of guilt to be assigned to sins which 
do not amount to rejection of Christ. How now is it possible 
for Dr. Shedd to charge upon Miiller the same defect of opin- 
ion on this point which he had himself pointed out and com- 
batted in the earlier utterances of Dorner? We will here quote 
a few sentences of Miiller’s discussion directed against expres- 
sions of Dorner which, be it remembered, Dorner subsequently 
modified. “I, on the contrary, cannot think so lightly of man, 
even apart from redemption and his contact with it, but must 
maintain that his sin involves real and damnable guilt... . I 
do not, of course, deny that the greatest sins are possible 
only in relation to Christ; but wherever there is a conscious- 
ness of the moral law in its boldest outlines, and of its obliga- 
tion as unconditionally binding, there we have the necessary 
condition of actual guilt, and this the consciousness of the nat- 
ural man testifies. . . . The great blessing which Christ offers 
to man is reconciliation and the forgiveness of sin, but that re- 
conciliation and forgiveness clearly presuppose the presence of 
real guilt” (II. 400). And yet Dr. Shedd can say that Miiller 
discusses sin as an evil that is entitled to the offer of a pardon 
and a remedy ” (II. 704), and can charge him with “logical 
inconsistency” and a “self-stultifying soteriology”! If some 
critic of Dr. Shedd’s system should declare that the author 
was an Arminian and Pelagian, the statement would not be 
more obviously incorrect than is Dr. Shedd’s representation of 
the theological position of Julius Miiller. 

In connection with this exposé of the self-contradictions of 
Dorner and Miiller, Dr. Shedd takes occasion to animadvert 
upon the deficiency in logical power and philosophical grasp of 
the German theologians. “ The reasoning is close, consecutive, 
and true in some sections ; but loose, inconsequent, and false as 
a whole. The mind of the thinker when moving in the limited 
sphere, moves logically ; but moving in the universe and at- 
tempting to construct a philosophy or theology of the Infinite, 
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fails utterly.” “The logical inconsistency of such theologians 
as Dorner and Miiller” is instanced in illustration. It is a 
happy circumstance that students of theology now have in 
their hands the antidote and corrective of the weak and incon- 
sequent reasonings of such men as Twesten, Nitzsch, Ebrard, 
Rothe, Dorner, and Julius Miiller, men trained in the closest 
scientific exegesis and profound and life-long students of phi- 
losophy. That it is these weak and inconsequent German theo- 
logians who are influencing and shaping the world’s religious 
thought, must be a discouraging reflection to those exponents 
of ancient systems at whose exegesis all modern criticism stands 
aghast and whose philosophies long since became matter of an- 
cient history. 

Although we have thus expressed our dissent from many of 
Dr. Shedd’s opinions, we are yet gratified at the appearance of 
this treatise which presents in its most extreme form a type of 
theology which is rapidly passing away. In no other way than 
by the presentation of it in full by one of its foremost advocates, 
could it be made so plainly to appear how unbiblical and un- 
tenable it is. If an opponent of this system should characterize 
the old orthodoxy in many of the terms and definitions which 
Dr. Shedd employs, we venture to assert that half the world 
would declare that the representation was a caricature. It is 
as certain as that the world moves that this theology has had 
its day. Different conceptions of God’s character and govern- 
ment, together with a grammatico-historical interpretation of 
the Scriptures, are rapidly overturning its foundations. It can 
no longer win the assent of most thoughtful minds which, though 
not averse to religious truth, can on'y be satisfied with a con- 
ception of God and his revelation which meets the wants of 
the reason and the heart, and which does not offend the highest 
instincts of the soul. 

We think it should be frankly stated that it is such theology as 
this which not only renders plausible the attacks of the infidel 
upon Christian doctrine, but repels many earnest minds and 
drives them into utter skepticism and unbelief. There are 
cases, not a few, where bright-minded men in our theological 
institutions have been driven to an attitude, where, if they must 
suppose that this theology is a correct presentation of Christian 
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doctrine, they have no option but to abandon the idea of the 
Christian ministry. The inquiring student finds the mechan- 
ical, verbal inspiration theories perpetually disproved by his 
investigations. What is he todo? If there is no more tenable 
view of the Bible and its inspiration than this, his faith is in 
imminent peril. In his reflection he is striving after a concep- 
tion of the divine character which shall lend help and hopeful- 
ness to life and clothe the action of God in history with dignity 
and beauty and he is told that God is a being that must be just 
but may be benevolent or not, and that he has unconditionally 
selected some for salvation and has consigned the rest of man- 
kind to eternal damnation in advance, because they, when a 
part of undistributed human nature in Adam, committed his 
first sin. What are we to expect if young men are made to 
believe that this is essential Christian truth and necessary to be 
believed and preached? We are to expect skepticism and an 
increasing aversion to the Christian ministry, if not indeed to 
all Christian belief, and shall experience it. But happily the 
thinking of this age will not be brought tothis dilemma. This 
type of theology should, however, understand its responsibility. 
There are scores of thoughtful men in our Seminaries and in ~ 
the ministry whose Christian faith was saved only by unload- 
ing from their minds these burdens of medizeval speculation 
which are too grievous to be borne, and attaining more rational 
and tolerable thoughts of God, man, and their relations. 

It may be further observed that Dr. Shedd’s type of theology 
is purely rationalistic. It claims, indeed, to be a Biblical The- 
ology in systematic form, but we appeal to any candid student 
of it to say whether this claim is sustained. Its leading posi- 
tions are throughout matter of a prioré definition, and texts of 
Scripture are then adduced, often by strained and untenable 
exegesis, to support the positions defined. We do not mean to 
imply that there is any objection to a priori theology as such. 
But let it avow its true character and not claim to be simply a 
Biblical Theology. A speculative system may be true, but it 
is to be judged and tested by philosophical criteria and has no 
right to claim for itself the protection of direct Biblical author- 
ity. Many of Dr. Shedd’s theories, such as that of inspiration 
and his philosophy of our identity with Adam, are not derived 
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from the Bible but superimposed upon it. The former must 
stand the tests of history and criticism and the latter those of 
philosophy and ethics in the open courts of judgment which 
take cognizance of such questions. 

We should have been glad to speak with as much emphasis 
in commendation of some features of Dr. Shedd’s treatise, as 
we have put upon what seem to us to be some of its difficulties 
and defects. There will be plenty of persons, however, who 
will perform this more pleasant and gratifying task. It has 
seemed to us to be worth while to speak with frankness upon 
the difficulties of this system of theology as they appear to one 
whose indoctrination in it was happily discontinued in time to 
save his faith in the Holy Scriptures and in evangelical 
Christianity. If I have written with considerable spirit and 
warmth, it is because I have reason to feel the importance of a 
theology which shall be at once Biblical and rational, a theol- 
ogy which can be preached, and which can be accepted—as we 
think Dr. Shedd’s cannot—by the mass of earnest, thinking 
men of our age. Though differing radically from Dr. Shedd 
as to the teaching and methods which shall be able to accom- 
plish the result, we are entirely at one with him in the desire 
and effort to promote reverent acceptance of the Scriptures and 
of every essential truth of evangelical religion, by the thought 
and life of our generation, Widely as we are compelled to 
differ from him and insuperable as we deem the objections to 
his system of thought, we desire to bear testimony to the clear- 
ness, fulness, and vigor with which Dr. Shedd has presented 
his opinions. 








GEORGE B. STEVENS. 
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ArticLe IL—MR. PERCIVAL LOWELL’S MISCONCEP- 
TION OF THE CHARACTER OF THE JAPANESE. 


The Soul of the Far East. By Prrctvat Lowett, member 
of the Asiatic Society of Japan; author of “A Korean 
Coup d’Etat.” 


Tuis is the title of the latest book on Japan and the Japanese. 
Its author is Mr. Percival Lowell. He does not, however, 
confine himself to Japan alone, but deals with the three na- 
tions of the extreme East—China, Corea, and Japan. But as 
he treats more particularly of the people of Japan, and as the 
book is full of exaggerated statements and fanciful inferences 
therefrom, I will venture to say a few words about the book 
to correct some of its errors, not simply in the interest of those 
of us who are natives of that country, but also for the benefit 
of many who are desirous to obtain a correct knowledge of the 
Mikado’s Empire, and are solicitous for its welfare. 

Nothing is so pleasing to the Japanese who are studying 
in this land of freedom and progress, in order to learn and 
carry back with us to our native island whatever is good and 
noble here in this great nation, as to observe the great interest 
manifested by the people here in the progress of our home 
lands. Japan owes a great debt to the United States for intro- 
ducing her to the society of the Western nations, and feels 
grateful for what this great Republic has done towards her 
advancement in civilization. May the time soon come when 
Japan will stand among the community of civilized nations, 
as their equal; and possess the full political powers which are 
due to her as a sovereign State, but which are now unjustly 
taken away from her by the Christian nations of the world. 

The present writer has no personal acquaintance with the 
author of the book which lies before him for comment. He 
cannot, however, help feeling that the author’s knowledge of 
the Japanese is exceedingly superficial, and that he does not 
adequately understand and appreciate the spirit of the people. 
The book everywhere discloses his inadequate knowledge con- 
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cerning the real animating ethical power which has made 
Japan what she is to-day. It is hardly necessary to say that 
no one can discuss the characteristic traits gf any nationality 
without fully entering into the spirit of that people. In Mr. 
Lowell’s case, it is doubtful whether he has attained this essen- 
tial requisite for writing a book which pretends to be a psycho- 
logical analysis of the people of the Far East. 

The author’s attempt in writing this book is a hard but very 
interesting one. He undertakes to reveal to the readers what 
he regards to be the Soul of the Far East. What then is the 
Soul of the Far East? According to him, “the Soul of the 
Far East may be said to be Jmpersonality.” (p.15). That is to 
say, the Far Orientals have no idea of personality; they have 
not yet attained to the full consciousness of individuality. In 
short, “they are still in that childish state of development, be- 
fore self-consciousness has spoiled the sweet simplicity of 
nature. An impersonal race seems never to have fully grown 
up.” (p. 25). This naive state of existence, Mr. Lowell be- 
lieves is clearly shown in the family life, the language, the art, 
and the religion of the Orientals; and he proceeds to prove the 
validity of his thesis by citing the social customs and the relig- 
ious ideas of the people. 

It is not the object of this brief comment to scrutinize every 
example cited in the book, for there is neither space nor time 
to do so. Nor do I care to deny absolutely the statement that 
the idea of personality is somewhat less prominent in the Jap- 
anese character, than in the American. No candid mind can 
deny it, but this concession is something very different from 
Mr. Lowell’s conclusion. It is beyond doubt, that his interpre- 
tation of those facts which he mentions is fanciful and unreal 
in the extreme. His inference, in many cases, is totally 
groundless, and entirely unjustifiable. He reads his own ideas 
into those facts, and draws out undreamed of inferences from 
them. Leaving then, all the details aside, I will simply men- 
tion a few points in which the book is defective. 

The first point which I would like to note is that Mr. Lowell 
does not sufficiently recognize the class distinction which is a 
characteristic feature of the Far East, carrying with it a great 
difference in the manners and customs among the several 
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classes. What is a custom among the people of one class is not 
so among the people of another. This difference is more or less 
observable even in this country where all people are so much 
alike; but among the Japanese this class difference is much more 
marked, and ought to be fully recognized by one who writes 
of their habits and customs. Mr. Lowell cites whatever habit 
or custom confirms his thesis, without any notice in regard to 
the class difference. If a custom of the Samurai class is 
against his view, ke entirely overlooks that, and going down to 
the class of Coolies, he finds his illustration there. 

I refer as an example of this arbitrary way of treatment to 
Mr. Lowell’s statement in regard to non-observance of birth- 
days among the Japanese. What he says may be true of the 
lower classes, but is not so of the higher classes. Does he not 
know that one of the great national holidays of Japan is the 
Mikado’s birthday? Mr. Lowell also misunderstands the Ja- 
panese way of reckoning one’s age, when he says: “ From the 
moment he (the poor little Japanese baby) makes his appear- 
ance he is spoken of as a year old, and this same age he con- 
tinues to be considered in most simple ease of calculation, till the 
beginning of the next calendar year” (p. 29). This is incorrect. 
It is not held that the baby ten days old is two years old after 
the first New Year’s day, but that he is in his second year (Ni- 
sai). The error is evidently due to the author’s ignorance of 
the meaning of the Japanese word (sai). When a Japanese 
wants to state how old the baby really is, he uses another 
phrase,—e. g. a Maru ni-nen (two complete years). This may 
seem unimportant, but what are we to think of a writer who 
so blunders in the language which he pretends to understand ? 

Inversely, what the author says of marriage is true for the 
higher classes, but not for the lower classes (p. 32). Among 
the lower classes it is not contracted by means of a middle man, 
it is almost as personal an affair as it is in this country. 

Speaking of the religious belief of the people, Mr. Lowell 
seems to have made himself acquainted simply with what the 
lowest class of the people believe and generalizes it to be 
the universal belief of the people. Hence his treatment of 
religion is exceedingly inexact and unsatisfactory. It is sur- 
prisingly superficial. He does not seem at all to comprehend 
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what is going on in Japan to-day, when he says : “ They accept 
our material civilization, but reject our creeds.” This is true 
if he means by “creeds” various systems of theology, but is 
absolutely incorrect if he means they reject the Christian 
religion. 

Another thing to be said is that the learned author does not 
state the difference between the Chinese and the Japanese. It 
is hardly necessary to discuss this point here, as the difference 
is familiar to him who knows anything of these two peoples. 
The one is extremely conservative, while the other is progres- 
sive. The one is slow and the other impulsive. The one is 
grave and sober, but the other quick-witted and lively, etc. While 
no one will deny that they have many points of similarity, it is 
a view fruitful of error to regard them as identical in their 
temperament and character. They manifest a great divergence 
in their national traits. 

Now Mr. Lowell, overlooking entirely the marked differences 
among the Orientals, takes illustrations to prove the thesis of 
his book just as it suits him best. When he cannot find what 
he wants among the Japanese, then, without saying anything, 
he goes directly to the Celestial Empire and gets his illustra- 
tions there! As a proof of this remark, I refer to the author’s 
statement in regard to the ancestor-worship of the Chinese. No 
intelligent Japanese really worships his ancestors ; he simply 
visits and bows before their monuments, as a token of his pro- 
found respect for them. Ancestor-worship is a Chinese custom. 

In the treatment of the oriental languages, Mr. Lowell con- 
fines himself to Japanese ; but when he undertakes to describe 
the oriental family life, he selects the Chinese family as it suits 
him best, and not the Japanese family. Such an arbitrary 
way of treatment is not uncommon throughout the book. 

In many places, even when Mr. Lowell’s statements are cor- 
rect, his inferences from those facts are hardly justifiable. For 
example, he infers from the fact that there are many words in 
Japanese which are of Chinese origin, that the Japanese people 
are imitative, and he thinks this to be one of the proofs of the 
impersonality of the Japanese. The importation of many 
Chinese words into Japanese was a necessary result of the higher 
civilization brought into Japan many centuries ago from China. 
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Their presence is exactly parallel to that of Latin and Greek 
words in the English language. More than this is true. There 
is nothing which the Japanese have taken from China without 
improving it greatly. For example, the Confucian philosophy 
was greatly modified and improved in Japan. Buddhism also 
went through a similar change in Japan after it came from 
Corea. 

In one place Mr. Lowell speaks of the politeness of the 
people as an indication of their impersonality (p. 89). To my 
mind it carries just the opposite signification ; as politeness is 
simply the esteem of the personality of another above one’s 
own. I hope the peopie of the Far-East will never get such an 
idea of personality as Mr. Lowell seems to imply in this con- 
ception of it. The old Japanese way of politeness is certainly 
far more desirable for the peace and order of a community 
than that. 

There are many other statements in the book which call out 
our challenge, but I have already said enough of its super- 
ficial observation, and the wrong inferences which it makes 
from insufficient data. However, there is one thing which I 
must not omit in this connection, as it is the defect of the entire 
book. The author has no adequate appreciation of the most 
prominent trait of the Japanese people. This trait is nothing 
else than the profound sense of honor which animates the entire 
people of Japan. Without a hearty sympathy with and a 
thorough appreciation of this characteristic of the people, no one 
can satisfactorily write anything of the Japanese. Even many 
habits and customs, which seem absurd to strangers at the first 
sight, when the national trait is well understood, become not 
only exceedingly interesting to those who have a deep ethical 
sense, but almost fascinating. 

It is this profound sense of honor to one’s self, and to one’s 
family, and to one’s country, that has made Japan what she is 
to-day. This chivalrous spirit has always been maintained, 
and is still maintained by all with zealous care. The chief ob- 
ject of education has always been to intensify and develop this 
sense of honor, and every action is tested and judged by it. 
Therefore the first question that presents itself to every true 
Japanese in deciding whether he ought to follow a certain 
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course of action is: Is this worthy of me and the family to 
which I belong? Is it honorable for me to do that? Does 
it bring honor to my parents and relatives ¢ 

Now such is the most powerful force in the Japanese social 
life, and no one, who lacks a full sympathy with this, can 
fully understand the real secret of the Japanese people, or is 
in a position to criticize them. Hence it is the great defect of 
Mr. Lowell’s book, that he nowhere recognizes this most essen- 
tial factor of the Japanese social life. It should be observed 
also, that this is preéminently the characteristic trait of the 
Japanese, as distinguished from what is true of the whole of 
the rest of the Far-East. Whosoever pretends to deal with 
the psychology of the Japanese ought not to overlook this 
fact even fora moment. And I am sure that this feeling of a 
sense of honor is not an entirely «impersonal matter ! 

In conclusion, I would like to know how Mr. Lowell can 
adjust his thesis to the cardinal principles of the Confucian 
ethics? Does not the conception of duty, so clearly taught by 
the great sage of the Far-East, imply some idea of person- 
ality? For there is no conception of duty without some con- 
ception of personality, a person to whom a thing is due, and 
also a person from whom it is due. What does, e.g. obedience 
—a characteristic virtue of the Far-Orientals—signify, if man 
has no clear conception and conviction of the personality of 
one by whom obedience is commanded, and also of him from 
whom it is demanded? How can the Confucian sever rule— 
“What you do not like when done to yourself, do not do to 
others,” be interpreted without a clear conception of person- 
ality? 1 would therefore recommend Mr. Lowell to lay aside 
his philosophy of Evolution for a while, and to undertake 
anew a more impartial and thorough examination of the 
oriental life, and more especially a careful study of the oriental 
philosophy and ethics. If he does, I am sure he will quickly 
come to the conclusion, that the Extreme Orient is not quite 


so impersonal as he thinks. 
Rikizo NAKASHIMA. 
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Articte IIL—AN OMITTED CHAPTER OF “ROBERT 
ELSMERE.” 


Ir may be inferred that Mrs. Ward thought it best not to 
give this fragment to the public. What may be the reasons for 
its late appearance should properly be left as a question to 
whet the instinct of conjecture. Nor can I consent to gratify 
the morbid curiosity of people who go off wondering how this 
chapter came to light in a publisher’s office. Some may see fit 
to comment upon the propriety of committing to the critical 
public that which seems to have been designedly omitted in 
the authorized text ; but if any such there be, let them reflect, 
that if the author of “ Robert Elsmere” is not excessively grate- 
ful for this supplement to a plain hiatus in her novel it must 
obviously be for the reason that the hiatus itself is preferable in 
her mind to the natural sequences of her logic as they herein 
appear. Having been made certain from an examination of 
various “internal evidences” that some such chapter must be 
in existence I have naturally been pleased to verify the sus- 
picion by actually finding the manuscript. I submit the ques- 
tion to a fair-minded public if my failure to reveal how and 
where this was done should in the least prejudice the cordiality 
of its reception. This, I fancy, will not occur with those keen 
scented critics who like myself have noticed the omission. 

However that may befall, I herewith submit the document. 


WHITTEKER WHIMSEY. 


CHAPTER XXV. (Original draft.) 


“ And he did face it through. 

The next three months were the bitterest in Elsmere’s ex- 
perience. They were marked by anguished mental struggle, 
by a consciousness of painful separation from the soul nearest 
to his own, and by a constantly increasing sense of oppression, 
of closing avenues and narrowing alternatives, which for weeks 
together seemed to hold his mind in a grip whence there was 


no escape. 
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That struggle was not hurried and imbittered by the bodily 
presence of the squire. Mr. Wendover went off to Italy a few 
days after the conversation we have described.” In the interim 
Elsmere had one of those reactionary experiences which seemed 
likely for the time to upset the influences to which he had been 
yielding. The squire being absent, there remained to Elsmere 
some possibilities of intellectual independence, of which he had 
not been as yet totally bereft by the acrid strength of this in- 
carnate intellect which inhabited the great library at the Hall. 
Elsmere had been scarcely aware himself, how far the process 
of subjugation had proceeded. Conscientious as he had ever 
been with his own mind, it is scarcely to be doubted that he 
believed himself to be following the purely independent con- 
victions wrought by his historical studies. The squire, indeed, 
had furnished the clue, and the great library had opened up 
the material of the research, but Elsmere would have resented 
as a slur upon his mental rectitude the imputation of any de- 
cisive tyranny of the squire’s stronger personality over his own. 
He reverenced the marvellous scholarship, but supposed him- 
self merely to be using it as an aid to his own intellectual 
emancipation. ‘ 

During these three miserable months it cannot be said—poor 
Elsmere—that he attempted any systematic study of Christian 
evidence. His mind was too much torn for the most part 
with the sharp edge of the squire’s intellectual contempt for 
Christian polemics. It thus happened that he would have 
made no more decisive struggles against the liberalizing in- 
fluences, if the fates had not thrust the occasion upon him 
quite against his mood. The squire’s half ghoulish certainty 
that he had been for some time undermined, and was only 
waiting to find it out, seemed to have considerable warrant. 
Now—the squire would have said—he was finding it out. 

But Elsmere was not destined after all to go quite over to 
new positions without facing the whole question. Thus far 
the process had been the comparatively simple one of over- 
bearing his traditional training. Elsmere hada large confidence 
in his historical instinct, and testimony settled with him, as he 
supposed, a large range of questions. Against testimony, 
naturally enough, Catharine’s intuitions and ingrained tradi- 
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tions, however much they enhanced his moral struggle, could 
not much affect his logic. His Oxford training had introduced 
him into the scientific method, and when its application 
seemed to bring a clear product, his faith in the product was a 
kind of geometric multiple of his confidence in the process. 
Certainly Catharine’s faith was non-reasonable. She herself 
had never put it to a single historic test. Had she been able 
to do so, she would have declined. Elsmere believed that to be 
a legitimate position for her, but certainly not for himself. He 
respected even an unreasonable faith, but he believed himself 
as absolutely incompetent to retain such a religion as Catharine 
to relinquish it. 

The only other living antagonist of Elsmere’s new specu- 
lations was Newcome—if he could be said to count. In such 
circumstances Elsmere might have shifted his foundations 
without much minute examination of the old ones, if he had 
been left to himself. Had this occurred, doubtless he would 
scarcely have suspected the squire’s assumption and Langham’s 
languid affirmation concerning the value of testimony: “The 
whole of orthodox Christianity is in it.” But probably it was 
better that Elsmere should go “with his eyes open,” and it 
must be confessed that he had not yet seen the full import of 
his idolized “method.” His reconstruction of the past had 
been mostly under the guidance cf the squire, before whose 
pitiless learning he had seen the myth-making centuries dis- 
sected and put together again so dispassionately that he sup- 
posed he actually had finished that question. “These are fairy 
tales because we know just how they are made,” the squire 
had seemed to say. Actually he never did say it. He only 
made Elsmere say it. If the young disciple said it at the end 
of the squire’s reasoning rather than of his own, Elsmere be- 
lieved that the reasoning and the material for it was final 
research. In the face of its outcome he stood, slowly swaying 
to the bitter certainty that Murewell was at an end. Here was 
the inexorable truth, and to the truth he must sacrifice himself. 

And Catharine? The tenants ? 

Was history then that pitiless evictor? Yes, history and his 
conscience! ‘ Miracles do not happen.” Testimony has said it. 
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He was thus at the end of rending conflicts so far as the 
mind was concerned. “Much of the actual struggle he was 
able to keep from Catharine’s view, as he had vowed to him- 
self to keep it. For, after the squire’s departure, Mrs. Darey 
too went joyously up to London to flutter awhile through the 
golden alleys of Mayfair, and Elsmere was left once more in 
undisturbed possession of the Murewell library. There, for 
awhile, every day—oh, pitiful relief—he could hide himself 
from the eyes he loved.” 

He was startled in the midst of this crumbling of his tradi- 
tions by a flying visit from Langham. He would almost have 
preferred to see anybody else, or rather to see Langham at any 
other time. His friend had been seized with a sudden desire 
to see Murewell again—he knew Rose was not there—and 
curiously enough had started at once for the train. He was 
surprised at his own decision, but as the train started before 
he had been an instant in the coach, he was saved the neces- 
sity of balancing and debating the issue. 

“And as I am, as usual doing nothing with considerable 
assiduity, you’ll allow me to impart my chill to you Elsmere. 
It’s good for these overheated people to get a cool breath 
occasionally.” 

Elsmere who had met Langham in the lane civilly led the 
way to the rectory. Langham was more voluble than usual 
and talked all the way. Elsmere watched Catharine as they 
met. He saw by the sudden compression of her lips that she 
was displeased. Did she suspect that it was his doing? That 
was probably the case. “ He had sent for Langham,—to help 
him in a great mental and spiritual emergency,”—Elsmere read 
this much in her manner and hastened to enlighten her at the 
first opportunity. Catharine was partially relieved,—only par- 
tially. Langham was here all the same,—he did not say for 
how long. He was grayer and paler than when they had last 
seen him. But on the whole he seemed more lively and 
actually took some apparent interest in the general conversa- 
tion. Elsmere laid it to London, and smilingly declared that 
Langham would yet become a man of action if he continued to 
haunt the metropolis. 
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In the afternoon at Langham’s request the two men went to 
the library. Elsmere had no intention of taking Langham into 
his confidence, but his remembrance of his friend’s tenacious 
and comprehensive scholarship made him feel a desire to sound 
Langham abstractly on some of the main questions. He remem- 
bered that it was Langham who had suggested this problem of 
testimony. 

“T have been diving into the matter some,” said the 
rector, carelessly, as far as he could control his feelings. 
“There is a deal more to it than one could have prophesied. 
But such reconstruction of dead centuries is extremely fascin- 
ating.” 

Langham was poring over the title page of a Syriac manu- 
script and paused long enough to ask: ‘“ How do you progress 
with the Gallic origins? Is it building ¢” 

“ Nothing init yet. Only a boiling mass of stuff. A life- 
time I fancy will be short enough for that.” 

Both men were silent a little. Elsmere supposed that his 
question had not struck fire but in a few minutes Langham put 
down his manuscript and said coolly: “ There’s no accounting 
for predilections. I, now, for instance, could hardly believe it 
credible that a sane man should attempt to settle a religious 
question by testimony. I have revised that opinion I gave 
you. Or rather I have finished it. It is easier to rule out 
testimony than to hunt it to its hole. As a matter of fact it 
has too many holes. It never does get hunted to death. It is 
better to have an unassailable a priort negative.” 

Elsmere was astounded. 

“Why, you discredit the method of rational science utterly,” 
he replied. “You would have us go back to the scholastic 
metaphysics.” 

“Be obliged to, I faney—or at least to a substratum of com- 
mon sense. What amount of scientific testimony, for instance, 
would suffice to convince the owner of this library that Jesus 

of Nazareth was raised from the dead!” Langham drawled, 
and was really as calm as ever. He seemed unconscious that 
he had pricked a bubble. 

“Do you mean,” said Elsmere, hotly, “that a man of his 
keenness would yield first to a priori antipathies ? ” 
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Langham looked at him languidly and said without the least 
trace of passion : 

“Oh, for that matter, you adorers of the scientific method 
mustn’t imagine yourselves to be freed from fundamental nega- 
tives. I, now, could quite easily believe that miracle has 
occurred if I did not know a priori that miracles cannot occur. 
About the squire—I hope he has not made you believe that he 
is indifferent about the main issue.” 

“The main issue !” 

“Yes. Is there any testimony that miracles—say any mira- 
cle—never did occur,— . . . That would be waiting to prove 
a negative you say? But that is the very point of this testi- 
mony. It isn’t a question on which side is common sense but 
on which side is testimony. It strikes me that if it isa question 
of the value of testimony we must say that all testimony has 
some value. Sticking to that mode, we must offset testimony 
with witnesses. As regards miracles, the case is made out. If 
testimony can prove anything, they occurred. Probably the 
squire thinks so. He simply does at the end what I do at the 
beginning—he invalidates the testimony with a well settled 
capacity of disbelief.” 

* And crucifies the only method of exact ratiocination we 
know,”— interjected Elsmere, flaming. “ Why, on such a 
method the axioms of Euclid would be at the mercy of every 
fanatic who was incapable of believing—” 

“That two and two make four? Yes, if anybody could real- 
ize the impossibility of an axiom it would have to go, I fancy. 
We call it an axiom because nobody can doubt it. We reject 
testimony about miracles because they contravene the axioms.” 

Langham looked a trifle interested. He had unconsciously 
absorbed some of Elsmere’s fever. He said no more, however, 
and both men fell again to looking over the bindings. 

When he had gone and Elsmere was once more alone his 
mental struggle began to take a new form. Langham’s words 
had opened a new mine under his feet. Was his very method 
of ratiocination in danger then? After all there might be nar- 
rower limits to induction than he had supposed. What in 
very fact had set him upon this inquiry after testimony? Was 
it at bottom a historic instinct, or was it the dogmatic skepti- 
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cism of the squire? And here lay the whole question of the 
value of his results. After he had inspected the modes of 
myth-making had he found anything but a more acceptable 
account of the way in which they may have grown? If he 
could have singled out some of the alleged supernatural occur- 
rences and could have been able to retain them as true, dis- 
criminating between the real and the false in the histories, that 
would instantly have proved to his consciousness that he had 
proceeded strictly in view of the testimony. “But possibly 
Langham is right,” he said, with a groan. “It has not been 
after all so much an examination of the value of these records, 
as it has been the construction of an a priori generalization 
that might justify the rejection of the entire mass. And I have 
called that sczence.” 

Elsmere, let it be confessed, repeated his inward groaning 
of humiliation more than once in the days that followed. This 
ghost was really the hardest to lay of them all. To have doubt 
arise in his inmost intuitions of the value of the very method 
by which he had permitted his faith to be upset, was bitter and 
humiliating. 

“T see very clearly,” he wrote to Langham a few days later, 
“that there is practically no end to this historic mode. If I 
cannot leap over any details I must perforce give the ground 
over to each separate miracle until I can show its falsity.” 
“As it is a question solely whether miracles do happen or 
have happened, no miracle can be ruled out except on the 
merits of the case. Even induction must not assume the thing 
to be proved. Unless there is assumption somewhere a miracle 
can always creep in.” 

And on reading the sentence over Elsmere saw that it was 
identical with Langham’s assertion that as a matter of fact testi- 
mony “has too many holes.” It only remained at last for the 
tormented soul to confess that the squire’s philosophy had con- 
quered in quite a different fashion from anything he had 
looked for. 

“ Well, then, let it be so,” he cried with bitterness of spirit. 
“Langham is right. Miracles violate experience. They do 
not occur because they cannot. Let my history stand as the 
filling in of that proposition.” 
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Having come to this point Elsmere felt some relief. He 
had not discarded his history, he had simply placed it in a new 
relation. To be sure he might not discredit the testimony of 
the second century at this remote day by a purely inductive 
process, but he had gone far enough to show—so he believed— 
that the antecedent incredibility of miracle is not overcome by 
testimony given in an age when a predisposition towards super- 
naturalism was so widely prevalent. He was in the squire’s 
library when this reflection was finally concluded. He had 
found a monograph on the Alexandrian collection and was 
absently studying the title page. He noticed curiously that 
it was partly a speculation and partly a study upon the prob- 
able contents of that vast aggregation of books destroyed by 
the “immortal wantonness” of Julius Ceesar. 


‘“‘The entire inductive philosophy was probably devoured in these 
flames. It is almost certain that Alexandria had anticipated not only 
Des Cartes and Bacon, but the practical application of the modern sci- 
entific method to historical criticism and to natural philosophy.” 


Elsmere stared at the book as if it had smitten him in 
the face. And this was the age of which he had been saying 
that its testimony was childish. Could this possibly be true. 
He looked at the name of the author on the title page of the 
little book. 

“No mean authority,’ he admitted with some alacrity. 
“ And if he knows his ground, then what of Jerusalem and 
Antioch? The very habit of collecting such great libraries— 
especially of writing them off by hand,—did it not tend to 
accuracy? But pshaw! It is too late! What avails testi- 
mony to the impossible. Nature is under law. God fixed that 
law, and it is blasphemy to say that He breaks with Him- 
self.” 

Indeed, it now seemed to Elsmere that he had passed a point 
to which he would not—could not return. Henceforth it was 
to be Langham’s position on that subject and not the squire’s. 
He even came to believe that the squire himself had over- 
thrown the testimony in obedience to a mental necessity. 

“ Tt is futile to struggle against the certainty of things. It 
is doubtful if one would receive the witness of that remote day 
even to something rationally conceivable. To propose it as a 
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basis for believing in miracles—well, we are all Langhams 
truly—we burrow under the bottom and say outright ‘what 
cannot be isn’t, testimony or no testimony.’ ” 

Elsmere had learned to put things simply by preaching to 
his tenants, and this probably was the plain statement of his 
issue. To arrive thus abruptly and at such a point did not 
seem to Elsmere unnatural when he thought it over by himself. 
He sincerely believed that he had set to himself the task of 
finding the exact truth, and he saw how very near the reason- 
ing of Mr. Wendover lay in its psychological aspect, to the 
skepticism of Langham. And after all the result in practice 
would be precisely the same. To abandon old ground from 
the prior mental necessity, after all was not far different, from 
the same abandonment, at the end of however much historical 
conviction. Indeed, he saw that whatever difference there was 
lay in the added imperiousness of the intuition. He must re- 
nounce his ecclesiastical connections, at the command of a new 
certainty. He did not as yet see how much more his conclu- 
sion involved. ; 

In this state of mind the providences which seemed to be 
struggling with poor Elsmere’s life threw upon him a new 
acquaintance. A certain Mr. Oxenbode, whom he had known 
casually at Oxford, by some inevitable circulation of Elsmere’s 
growing reputation, had been set upon an inquiry as to the 
details of his success, by some necessities of a paper which he 
was preparing for a daily journal. In order to study up the 

_ase with requisite thoroughness Mr. Oxenbode decided to visite 
Murewell. 

Elsmere faintly remembered him at first, until it occurred to 
him that Oxenbode had written a book, of which the reviews 
had spoken highly. It was the dreg of bitterness to Elsmere 
to reflect that this inquiry into his work should be begun at 
such atime. Mr. Oxenbode was a curious insinuating creature, 
and Elsmere liked him. He saw that his visitor possessed a 
keen sense of mental proportions, and saw readily the strong 
points of his case. But he was so haunted by the feeling of 
his own insincerity in permitting Mr. Oxenbode to go on with 
his investigation under the circumstances that he at last re- 
solved to give him the necessary hint of the possibilities. He 
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was happily assisted by the circumstances—that is, by Mr. 
Oxenbode himself, who was a free talker almost to the point of 
volubility. 

They were remarking on the modifying effect of religion 
upon the administration of criminal law,—how the conversa- 
tion reached that point Elsmere did not afterward remember. 
Mr. Oxenbode suggested that witchcraft persecutions, and 
superstitions of that kind, would hardly bear the light of our 
modernized thought. 

“And Christianity itself,’ said Elsmere, “ will eventually 
stand upon its pure value asa religion. It will make a way 
for itself as a great spiritual fact, on its own merits as such. 
And the sooner the better.” 

Mr. Oxenbode evidently did not suspect the existence of 
that which lay seething under all this. They stood on the 
little bridge, and the brook babbled along under their eyes, idly 
in the sunshine. 

“ Not only that,” said Mr. Oxenbode, a little absently, “ but 
this great spiritual fact will sufficiently avouch its own tradi- 
tions and carry them along. I am with you, Mr. Elsmere, in 
your sturdy maintenance of historic Christianity. Certainly 
here is a religion large enough to count for something in sup- 
port of a history which does not accord with the types of mod- 
ern experience.” 

Elsmere inwardly winced and almost resolved to retreat. He 
saw that he now occupied a false position. No man more com- 
pletely than he had committed himself to “ the traditions.” 
Plainly he must break off. To follow the life which implied 
the things he had formerly preached was impossible. Oxen- 
bode’s compliment to his fidelity scored him sharply. But he 
kept his outward serenity and, after thinking a little, he ven- 
tured a cautious reply: “ Yet, Christianity requires us to sup- 
pose one order of experience for our age, and quite another for 
the past. What would, perhaps, be the result, if we could 
apply the Baconian method to the first century ?” 

“Oh, as for that,” answered Mr. Oxenbode, “we can’t 
safely apply it anywhere, alone,—that is, meaning the process 
of induction. You haven’t read my book?” 
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Elsmere expressed his regrets and added, that this pleasure 
was still in store. 

“Tt treats just this question. I think, I see clearly that our 
skepticism of the Christian history mostly has grown out of this 
modern adoration of mathematics. Oh, mathematics, of course, 
in their place—but when you get a whole age of pure lexolatry, 
it rules out miracles—and God, too, if they only knew it.” 

Elsmere smiled at his new friend’s vehemence, but said a 
little sadly: “‘ Well, the introduction of a little orderly method 
does play havoc with many of our cherished dreams. No—relig- 
ion is no dream. No method can disturb that.—” 

“T don’t see it—pardon me for interrupting. Religion isn’t 
left unless it has an object. If it has an object there may be a 
history. If the object be God, then, of course—miracles—re- 
demption—dal/. Perhaps, I gallop a little fast—but it is all ra- 
tional to me, Mr. Elsmere—and to you, too, no doubt. Still I 
find that the clergy have not resisted this craze for classifying. 
Yes, sir, that is the bottom of it. It is a reliance on endless 
and illimitable definition. That is the origin of your so-called 
laws. At the end of it religion is reduced to a solemn fear of 
the silence, or an adoration of mere ghosts. My friend, Mr. 
Harrison, did not miss the mark so far when he used his wit 
on it, and called it the worship of “x nth power.” Asa mat- 
ter of fact, Mr. Spencer has not shown that religion carries 
anything with it—like your work here in Murewell say—aunless 
it becomes much more than the recognition of “an unknow- 
able energy whence all things proceed.” 

Oxenbode stopped abruptly with a little laugh. 

“ But all this is lost on you, of course,” he said lightly. 

“By no means. I ama skeptic myself in my way,” said 
Elsmere seriously. ‘ And as to the critical method—we must, 
to be sure, rely on it. I do not profess to abhor mathematics.” 

“Not abhor—of course not, for adding and subtracting 
figures. But we see easily in our day that the little creatures 
who are undoing our miracles so off-hand and arrogantly, get 
their warrant from what we call induction. The particular in- 
duction they name ‘Uniformity of Nature.’ The causal pro- 
position Argyle took as the title of his book—Reign of Law.— 
Now, law is a fixed order. Your theist says, ‘To break a fixed 
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order is inconsistent. But God is consistent—hence miracles 
are atheistic.’ Your agnostic says, ‘ This fixed order is in- 
frangible, by the nature of law, hence miracles are absurd.’ 
Your atheist says, ‘ This fixed order is the only sovereign, and 
there is no one to break it.’ And the logic stands unimpeach- 
able in every case.” 

Elsmere had followed the snatches diligently. They were 
only his own conclusions put tersely and somewhat boldly. 

“‘ But as you hold the miracles, I fancy, you have faced the 
logic—and found the keyhole” he said, now anxious to hear 
the best that Oxenbode could do. It was a strange feeling to 
him, to find himself supporting the other side. 

“No, I can’t face that logic, neither can you. It remains, 
and the mistake of the clergy will be seen sooner or later in 
attempting to shatter it. You can’t give up the whole ra- 
tionale of your case in the first premise and expect to save any 
essential remnants in your conclusion. I don’t, for one. The 
skeptic must not take it for granted with me, that fatalism is 
a competent philosophy. You probably wish to discriminate 
between the reign of law and the doctrine of necessity. As to 
the point at issue you can’t do it profitably.” 

“Oh, if you mean to attack the fact implied in that phrase 
—reign of law—well, you have a tolerably large contract. A 
hundred years of observation have settled that.” 

“ Not quite, Mr. Elsmere. The larger half is left out.” 

“ Show me how,” said Elsmere. He was ready to drop the 
argument, because he saw, that he was at the end of common 
ground. A man who was about to deny the plain order of na- 
ture naturally could have no case. 

“The larger half,” said Mr. Oxenbode, “is the absolute free- 
dom of God—and science has been stone-blind not to see it.” 

“ But that is not a thing to be seen, is it?” said Elsmere. 
“We may declare it, as a pure anthropomorphism, but is there 
any ordered proof of it ?” 

“ Of that and nothing else. And this world is the testimony. 
Speaking of anthropomorphism—where do you suppose we got 
our conception of law ?” 

“From nature, of course,” promptly answered the rector. He 
was scarcely interested, but willing to hear the matter through. 
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“ Would you say that law in the first instance is from a law- 
giver, and so implies one? Yes! Well, then either that is be- 
cause a lawgiver is necessary to the very idea of law, or because 
we practiced anthropomorphism—we carried our own sense of 
authority over into the sources of nature’s regularities.” 

“Very possible. Theism might well be enforced that way,” 
assented Elsmere. 

“Tt is more than enforced, I should suppose. It is neces- 
sitated. Why is it not quite as legitimate, pray, to carry over 
our sense of freedom—and especially if we see its marks in the 
universe ¢” 

Elsmere did not believe there were any such marks, but he 
struck out keenly at the conception—a crazy one, though he 
thought it to be. 

“ And our caprice—you will tell us next that—that there is 
no stability.” 

“No one would believe me if I did—simply because there is 
after all and in spite of ‘fine philosophies a kind of universal re- 
liance upon what we term our anthropomorphic inferences. 
We always have trusted them, probably always shall. It is not 
true that man is mostly capricious. The history of the world 
would on that supposition be untraceable. Your so-called criti- 
cal method shows steady purpose, individually, ethnically.—It 
is this mathematical sense in us that reduces the universe to an 
intelligible system, and infers consistency in the Creator. But, 
if we know anything, we know that we are consistent only 
on lines of free choice—and within an infinite range of varia- 
tion. What do you do with residues? What is the explana- 
tion of variation ?” 

“Oh, I suppose no one professes that we know everything. 
Classification has only begun.” 

“Has gone far enough to show absolutely that there must be 
a law for every fact, because’there is an unclassified residue in 
every instance. What does this prove? This :—That there is 
no actual reign of law—but only two modes of action, one reg- 
ular and the other original—one after a type and one ever 
modifying the type. This is the principle of progress, the 
complement of growth. In man it is the mark of freedom. 
What is it, pray, in God ?” 
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Oxenbode stopped, his cheeks blazing. He was inspirited with 
his argument, and supposed that he had a sympathetic listener. 
But Elsmere had been all his life too completely saturated with 
inductive methods to be moved from his base by an assault so 
novel. To him the world was a perfect scheme of mathematics, 
which, if we only knew enough, might be laid out in order, 
and defined in terms. His former admission into it of historic 
miracles, he now regarded as an irrational concession to reli- 
gious feeling, which in his new. enlightenment he saw or 
believed had not been necessary. Mr. Oxenbode, taking his 
silence for an invitation, rushed on with his argument. 

“The truth is, that our word ‘law,’ as used modernly is 
wrested. But let that go. I do not look upon the miracles of 
the Bible as something that can scarcely be saved. On the 
contrary, they are dispensations to be expected. If they did 
not occur, they ought to have occurred—that is, if there is free- 
dom behind them. Given a personal God, then there is a 
supernatural cause. We know it, because we know personal 
causation in consciousness. We break in on nature’s order per- 
petually—if there is any ‘order.’ The antecedent expectation 
will be to witness inbreakings and deviations, not because we 
love marvels, but because that is experience. Our experience 
is not mostly of law, but of the so-called breaking of law.— 
Science hasn’t seen that ’— Well, all the worse for science. I 
tell you, Mr. Elsmere, our blind adherence to a method has shut 
our eyes to what the Greeks saw, and the Jews—the immanent 
freedom of God in his own world.—But given this, and you 
have shifted the onus of credibility. Miracles then will occur 
when they are needed, and we shall believe them when the tes- 
timony and circumstances establish them.” 

“Perhaps,” said Elsmere dryly, “ you could furnish a form- 
ula more entertaining—more comprehensive than Argyle’s.” 
He feared that he had spoken contemptuously, but Oxenbode 
did not apparently so receive the remark. 

“ Precisely,” he said warmly, “I have done it already in my 
book. Instead of ‘reign of law’ I propose a new clue to sci- 
ence to wit ‘the reign of a Personal God.’ ” 

“ Some of us identify the two,” said Elsmere. 
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“Yes. Logically, that sacrifices miracles and undeifies the 
God. As I said—it leaves out the important half. Jf law 
and freedom do not unite in personality and in Deity, then 


philosophy and theology are both at an end.” 
W. C. STILEs. 


This closed the interview and neither of them ever recurred 
to the subject. As for Elsmere, he was too far engulfed in his 
beloved scientific method to get much light from Oxenbode’s 
positions, and went home with his purposes unchanged. He 
did not even think it worth while to face these questions seri- 
ously, so utterly convinced had he become of the strength of 
his earlier positions. He walked home, counting up the engage- 
ments of the next two weeks—the school treat—two club field 
days—a sermon in the country town—the probable opening of 
the new Workman’s Institute, and so on. Oh! to be through 
them all, and away, away, amid Alpine scentsand silences. . .” 


Norre.—The manuscript at this point breaks off, evidently 
under the resolution to substitute for the chapter, as thus wrii- 
ten, the one which appears in the received text. 

Attest : 
Warrrexer Wurmsey, Transcriber. 


A True Copy. 
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Articte IV.—HOW COLOR-LAW AFFECTS OUR HOMES, 


Tue following suggestions cannot fail to be found important 
because they are substantially dictated by the Law of Color. 
From its decision no appeal is possible—its ruling is final. 

There are two classes of color: warm and cold. Warm 
colors are the yellows, the reds, and the greens. Cold cclors 
are the blues, white, and black. When mixed, these colors 
produce endless varieties of tone and shade, all of which, how- 
ever, continue subject to the Law of Color. Yellow, in which 
a slight tinge of blue has been mixed, becomes lemon color, 
and is plainly cold, because of its bluish tint; in fact, all 
shades of color are cold in which any trace of blue is apparent. 
Yellow mixed with pure red becomes orange or the warmest 
known color. Red mixed with blue makes purple, of which 
some varieties rival the blues as the coldest tones possible. It 
is thus evident, that our warmest colors can be cooled, or our 
cold tones be warmed at pleasure, with the single exception of 
blue, which, when mixed with yellow, becomes green, or with 
red, changes to purple. 

Color is made pleasing and grateful to the eye by two dis- 
tinct methods: by contrast of warm and cold, or by either of 
these groups in harmony. The strongest possible effect is pro- 
duced by the contrast of warm and cold tones. 

But the accurate use of color requires definite knowledge, 
together with ‘an experience that never comes unsought. 
This significant fact explains why eager enjoyment of color is 
comparatively rare. 

A temperament responsive to color influence, but, as yet, in- 
different to art knowledge, naturally prefers the tame softness 
of harmony effect, to the vigor, power, and spirit of legitimate 
contrast. Inexperience thus sheltered, and protected from 
absurd mistakes, moves entirely at ease within this safe en- 
closure. Free to pick and choose at will within these narrow 
limits, it is content with what it supposes to be color and a 
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knowledge of it. Conscious that its tiny cup of tone-experience 
is filled to the brim, it drains the tasteless contents with relish 
and with satisfaction. 

Here is found the origin of tiresome and monotonous misuse 
of color under conditions loudly calling for its skillful employ- 
ment. And hence, as a familiar instance, we are annoyed by 
woman’s wraps and ribbons selected from tints insipidly simi- 
lar, or with the dull expanse of house outer-walls, cornices, 
doors, blinds, etc., all painted from the same pot. 

There is, however, consolation in the knowledge that this 
kind of mistake declares, and may be considered to prove, an 
inherent feeling for color, ill-advised, because, as yet, imma- 
ture. And there is reason to be thankful for the cheering 
fact, that the art-world finds no lack of bright students, who 
are less easily satisfied. Their more ardent characters already 
burn to explore the farthest limits of the widest range. 
They intend to learn all that may be taught; to experience 
every thrill that art-nature affords. Nor do they need to be 
informed, that even moderate color experience could never 
be gratified, or be satisfied, with abuse of one unhappy tone. 
Just as no one would undertake to regale a fastidious and 
accomplished palate with the contents of a single dish. 

Nor can the well-schooled eye be easily humbugged. Much 
of the inner-self of a writer may be read between the lines of 
his book, so, every individual use of color exposes the art-con- 
dition of the user. A glance suffices. 

The faithful student may console himself with remembrance 
that color, once put in place, allows neither indecision nor self- 
opinioned obstinacy. Tints, adopted without approval of 
Color-Law, or applied contrary to its advice, proclaim the fact 
as far as eye can reach. Monochromic or combined, they ad- 
vertise both the omission and the ignorance. 

Now for some practical hints. 

Houses must be painted on the outside, and decorations 
settled upon for interiors—side-walls and ceilings must be 
tinted—wall and floor rugs chosen—woman’s apparel must be 
made ready for all occasions. For obvious reasons, this last 
item ought to make a careful color student of every living 
creature of the gentle sex. Furthermore, woman must have 
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not only approbation and permission, but direct aid from 
Color-Law, if she wishes to appear to the best advantage. 

Who does not recognize the fascinating room-charm belong- 
ing to the grateful atmosphere of some favored homes—the 
cordiality of welcome, plainly felt and positive if tongueless ? 
Even the happy furniture—given to hospitality—stands more 
than ready to greet the incomer. On entering, the very breath 
of the house comes to meet us at the threshold, with a friendly 
reception, that is not less unmistakably hearty because silent, 
and is scarcely less real, from being intangible. Here the 
lights burn brighter and look more cheerful—pictures seem 
painted for the places where they hang—the restful easy-chairs, 
as if anxious for the visitors convenience, offer themselves 
pointedly—luxurious comfort abounds. 

Guests are few who are not responsive in the presence of 
such enviable household treasures—the value of whose attrac- 
tion is not to be reckoned in weight of gold. 

Can womankind imagine home environment more becoming 
than the one here enjoyed by the hostess ? 

With congenial entourage, she breathes an atmosphere ever 
keenly desirable. She would be the last person to think or to 
say that matters such as these are trifles. And especially, the 
successful woman will never so speak, for she knows better. 
She has discovered the real importance of tasteful matters that 
minor experience may ignore. 

With knowledge of color, but positively not without it, 
these ideal surroundings are attainable. And yet the coin ap- 
praisement of such priceless possessions is but a fraction of the 
monster outlay that flounders offensively in another tasteless 
home. There, non-acquaintance with Color-Law has failed to 
supply anything more enjoyable than multi-colored stiffness, 
and managed to furnish a costly, marrow-chilling drawing-room 
with nothing so conspicuous or so abundant as measureless 
starch. 

But when Color-Law enters the unfurnished room, it sug- 
gests that the widest choice is allowable as to what shall be 
done with the naked walls, ceiling, and floor. Any preferred 
tint or tone may be selected, light or dark, cheerful or severe, 
and the appointments may be rich and elegant or simple and 
inexpensive. These effects are all desirable. If, however, 
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there is placed in the room so much as a chair, which is in- 
tended to remain, it becomes a note of the color-chord for 
that room. Gay or sober, for whatever follows, the key is there 
and then decided. 

Color-Law again asks if the walls are to be colored warm or 
cold? It explains the importance of the tints decided upon, by 
showing that their tone not only determines the final effect, but 
governs the arrangement of every detail. We may suppose a 
ease where the color of side-walls is to be warm. Therefore, a 
cold tinted ceiling is needed for enjoyable contrast. Whatever 
tint is chosen‘may go shading on through countless gradations 
of cold grays, up to almost pure white. This tint forms part of 
the complete color scheme, which includes wall, furniture, and 
footing, that, by itself, almost perfects the intention. And 
with background like this, distinct pictorial finish may be con- 
fidently looked for, because it follows naturally. It may also 
be honestly enjoyed. 

A side-wall, that is intended to be itself a decoration, may be 
ornamented at will. And it may be convenient to bear in mind 
the interesting fact, that, in the case of individual colors, reds 
have the perspective expression of advancing, as it is called; 
blues, greens, and grays, of receding; while yellows, wherever 
placed, may be relied upon to hold fast their own. 

Tints of pink or of blue, so dilute and delicate as to be barely 
perceptible, when looked at separately, become comparatively 
brilliant when exhibited side by side. Under the same cir- 
cumstances, stronger shades of these colors, entirely satisfactory 
when alone, act and react on each other with somuch earnestness 
as to grow intense and even garish. 

This fact illustrates the painters’ axiom that “color is what it 
is, where it is.” 

Another wall, whose réle is to afford brilliant relief by its 
own obscuration, and to play the part of faithful companion to 
some object in especial favor, as a statue, a bronze, or any 
variety of art ornament, should wear a subordinate tone, flat, 
and gray with the preferred tint. Grays appear to be largely 
misunderstood. They may consist of, and be tinted with, every 
color on the palette, and do not specially nor even generally 
refer to any variety of lead color. 

VOL, XIV. 9 
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When placed among tones both lighter and weaker, all bands 
of positive, bold color are to be particularly avoided. Besides 
being a deliberate defiance of Color-Law and of the values, ag 
well as an offense to art, their presence ruins the integrity of 
every tone-combination where they intrude ; their hardness iso- 
lates them from adjoining color as completely as if solid mould- 
ing filled the spaces they occupy; in studio talk, they “tear” 
anything they touch. 

When matters of refined importance, such as these, are en- 
trusted to the limited capacity of routine craftsmen, the dismal 
result, to be surely counted upon, seldom fails to appear. By 
their work, they are certainly known! Facts remain relentless 
in color-use as in morals. Sin is followed by retribution. The 
law-breaker must pay the penalty. 

Repetition of ceiling tints on side-walls is forbidden. One 
reason is loss of dignity. A large, unbroken surface of some 
pleasing tint—not white—lends an effect that is impressive and 
restful. This same surface, like a picture, appears to better 
advantage ina frame. Hence the ceiling-border, the cornice, 
and the frieze. 

It is not difficult to understand that a tone-contention of 
side-walls with ceiling must weaken, by diffusion, the individual 
power of color over-head. Reproduction of this special ceiling- 
tint on the wall space of any room is sure to impair its original 
stateliness and distinction. 

It is also desirable to remember that the result, as a whole, is 
more pleasing, and that the proportions of any room appear to 
better advantage, when the ceiling is lighter in tone than the 
adjoining wall, with the aim in view to reproduce, indoors, an 
indirect effect of sky in real landscape. Deep, strong colors 
suggest heaviness with solidity, and the converse is also true. 
For this reason, and because our ceilings can hardly rise too 
high, they may be made to appear to float above our heads, 
as far away as may be, by the use of colors that are light and 
atmospheric with blue and with gray. Skilfully chosen values 
in reds and yellows may itensify this eye-charm, without injury 
to the vaporous illusions. 

The primal importance of preserving the values in every 
combination of color is once more insisted on. By the technical 
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term “values preserved,” the painter means to assert that 
colors light or dark in tone must be harmonized or contrasted 
with colors correspondingly light or dark. And the values 
must continue to be preserved, on the scale ascending or de- 
cending, as far as the eye can distinguish varying shades. 

Sometimes it is desired to soften a given tone without dis- 
turbing its value or changing its note on the scale. In such 
case the effect is obtained by introducing the contrasting tone 
in quantity sufficient to neutralize to the point desired any 
color disposed to be obstinate or intrusive. As for instance, 
under certain circumstances, adjoining values call for—we may 
say—some plain blue, cold and low in tone. After this blue 
has been laid in precisely as wanted, it is found from tone- 
reaction to be too energetic; its proportions become excessive ; 
its voice also is too loud and must be repressed. To temper it 
with white, would carry it up too high on the scale and destroy 
its “ value ;” to use black, would tuke it too low, with the 
same result at the other end of the scale. Experience, however, 
manages to obtain the desired effect by judicious introduction 
of the contrasting yellow. 

It is well known that yellow can be added to blue until this 
cold tone takes on a greenish hue, and when the mixture is 
earried far enough, it becomes a positive, warm green. But in 
the example here made use of, such mixture is not wanted. 
Green is not the tone desired, but a subdued and softened blue. 
Therefore, instead of directly composing green by incorporation 
of yellow, the requisite amount of warmth and temper is sup- 
plied in spots or dots. These small magicians are introduced 
with prudence—nicely calculated to lose themselves in the local 
tone while producing the needed effect. Great care is taken to 
keep them in such complete subjection, that, while doing their 
whole duty and speaking as desired, they may only say pre- 
cisely what is wanted. 

Those sufticiently interested in the subject are invited to 
compare, side by side, a clear blue scarf with another of the 
same tone, but freely dotted with yellow. 

It is thus made clear, how an over-prominent color may be 
restrained at will by the simultaneous exhibition of its con- 
trasting color. The importance of the fact can hardly be exag- 
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gerated to the color student, or to any one anxious to be exact 
in use of color harmony and contrast. 

Not unseldom it happens to be desirable that separate 
objects, discordant in tone, should continue to remain near 
each other, and it may be, exactly where, at present, their indi- 
vidual colors persistently quarrel. In such case the interposi- 
tion of one of the light tints, usually called white, and the con- 
sequent power of tone reaction, will be sure to reconcile con- 
tentions and change ill-temper into at least tolerable friend- 
ship. 

The walls and ceiling being now provided for, next comes 
the floor covering. An ideal rug would have its main body 
plain in pattern and substantially or actually plain in color, 
of any preferred tint of gray that is light and warm; and 
around this single-toned center a border, rich and wide, will 
lap onto some cold tone (filler) extending quite to the warm 
side-wall. This massing of uniform color with no interruption 
of mechanical design—certainly, not of one resembling or re- 
calling the checkerboard—is an important factor in pictorial 
decoration. The same may be said of the interposition of cold 
“ filler,’ to separate and thus to accentuate the warmths of 
wall and of rug. Such arrangement compels a well-defined 
and lively tone reaction of each on the other, and, by supplying 
the contrast needed for play of color according to law, 
heightens the effect cf both. No room ornamentation can be 
entirely satisfactory or wholly effective, in which this color 
antiphony is wanting. Color-Law so decides, and those who 
know it best, and who enjoy the broadest experience, are mosi 
thoroughly convinced that the law of gravitation is not more 
inflexible, nor less patient of discussion. 

But, already, the room begins to respond to our wishes. In 
a@ measure, we find the matchless home-look so earnestly 
sought! Every added detail promises future gratification and 
gives present reward for our efforts. Even now, an ensemble 
invites so encouragingly, that the owner is eager to see installed 
in its allotted space each intended belonging. He is in haste 
to add the very last ornament of window drapery and revel in 
the finishing fluffiness of unstinted white lace. 
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When, finally, every individual object has not only found a 
place, but is in it—when the room reeks with prim precision, 
Color-Law deftly begins to undo each collection of stereotyped, 
provincial common-place. There is clear fascination in the 
opportunity to watch and to follow the happy touches of skill- 
ful disorder, with which finished art upsets all traces of machine- 
made uniformity, anc, as painters say, “spoils ” every separate 
group of plumb-line and brick-wall accuracy. 

It is well worth while to remark that here, near the window, 
ascrap of flimsy old-gold stuff serves admirably to blunt the 
sharp edges of various corners, whose right angles bristle with 
too frequent exactness. And it is interesting to study this 
trifling chiffon now metamorphosed into a matter of serious im- 
portance and endowed with art significance. 

While there, on the opposite side, over the low mantel, a 
simple, blue-blacked oriental fan hurries out from behind the 
gilding of a broad frame, with no object immediately apparent ; 
but, by the power of this single motion, it supplies an additional 
color-play with its grateful coolness against the side-wall 
warmth. Thus it pleasingly interrupts over-repetition of a 
neighbor’s outline. This it does, not alone by virtue of prop- 
erly contrasted color, but through force of opposing shape in 
rounded form. Picturesque spots of warm or of cold color 
are fixed here, and suspended there, but everywhere contrived 
to come between the eye and some relief-giving tone, intended 
to act as background. 

Thus, inimitable and inexhaustable, Color-Law contrives to 
better everything with a seemingly simple, but really, magic 
hand. The result follows, of course! Familiarity with, and 
knowledge of, color is asserted as clearly by this room, as was 
inexperience and lack of judgment by the monochromic house- 
exterior already criticized. 

Color-Law is always ready to help and is far from being un- 
sociable, but the honor of its friendly acquaintance is not ac- 
corded to any one, unsolicited. More than that, this same 
honor must be as honestly earned, as where deserved it is im- 
partially granted. 

An unmistakable art vocation may exist with sympathies 
inclined to satisfaction from severe outlines of form, rather 
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than from more sensuous beauty of color. Such colder en- 
thusiasm may not be offended by monotony of straight line or 
frequent repetition of right-angle, that starve and grieve the 
eye specially endowed for enjoyment of color. 

But, these gifted temperaments are deeply penetrated with 
the color truths here presented. Inspired with knowledge- 
compelled respect for these truths they are both dead in earnest. 
Both insist that the last words repeat the first. They both 
wish it announced, published, proclaimed to all concerned, 
that, in matters where pigment is employed, in any form what- 
ever, all discussion is useless and every contentious wriggle is 
in vain ; that, in each case where color is selected and applied 
it is entirely right, or must be absolutely wrong. Color-Law, 
alone, decides the question. Its ruling is final; from its de- 


cision, there can be no appeal. 
F, WAYLAND FELLOWES. 
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Articte V.—PHILO, AND HIS LATEST INTERPRETER. 


Philo Judaeus ; or the Jewish-Alexandrian Philosophy in 
its Development and Completion. By James Drummonp, 
LL.D., Principal of Manchester New College, London. 
2 vols. London: Williams and Norgate, 1888. 


Tue studies of which these volumes are the outcome origi- 
nated, we are told, “in the desire to learn at first hand what 
Philo thought, and why he thought it” (Pref. p. iii.). A book 
from this source should be heartily welcomed, for it is a mat- 
ter of no common interest to know what Philo thought, and 
why. We may briefly state the reasons for this interest before 
asking how far it finds satisfaction in the present work. 

During the life-time of Philo, the Jew of Alexandria, Jesus 
of Nazareth lived and labored, and the Christian religion 
began its course in the world. The work of these two men, 
of one age and race, invites comparison. There are points of 
likeness between the movement initiated by Jesus, and that 
represented by Philo. In each, Judaism forsook its narrow 
limits and moved toward universality. Jesus did not in form, 
and Philo did not in intention, break with the traditional 
religion, but by both the particularism and the legalism of 
Jewish faith and practice were in principle abolished. Both 
in Christianity and in Alexandrian philosophy, Judaism opened 
its hand to the Greeks, and offered its treasures to the world. 
But Christianity did not, like Alexandrianism, set out “to make 
Jews Greeks, and Greeks Jews,”’* to reconcile by philosophy 
and in books Jewish conceptions with current ideas. It rather 
rose to a higher plane where “there is no distinction between 
Jew and Greek, for the same Lord is Lord of all.” Alexan- 
drianism rationalized Judaism, Christianity spiritaalized it. 

In another respect Philo attempted what Jesus accomplished. 
A mediation between God and the world, and between God 
and man, was felt to be needed. It was sought in Egypt by 


*Schirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes, II., p. 872. 
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speculation and in the region of ideas, it was found in Judma 
by faith and in a life. To those who had sought for such a 
mediator in the Logos of philosophy, the Christian message 
was, “the Logos became flesh and dwelt among us.” 

In the sense of sin and the desire for deliverance from its 
bondage, Philo’s language often reminds us of the New Testa- 
ment, and especially of Paul. But sin in his view was closely 
connected with the body and with ignorance, so that the renun- 
ciation of sense and the enlightenment of the mind were the 
ways of salvation, and its end was the vision of God in ecstasy. 
The trouble and the remedy were metaphysically and intellec- 
tually conceived rather than spiritually. 

It is interesting, then, to know what Philo thought, because 
he was a Jew of the time of Christ, and because he tried to 
make Judaism universal, or rather to show that it was so, to 
find a mediator between God and man, and to escape evil and 
attain good by the knowledge of God. 

But it is safer and more profitable to deal with actual histori- 
cal relations than with ideal comparisons, and it is on the field 
of history that Philo is of greatest significance. He is signifi- 
cant as the outcome and representative of a development, and 
as the source of an influence. 

The development of Judaism on Greek soil and amid Greek 
influences is a most striking spectacle. Jewish and Greek ideas 
have so deeply influenced western and modern thought, that 
their first meeting is an event of peculiar interest. Alexander’s 
conquest had brought Greek culture into the east, while Jews 
of the Dispersion were living in almost all the cities of the 
civilized world; so that the most favorable opportunities 
existed for the interchange of ideas. There were, in Philo’s 
time, a million Jews in Egypt. That was their home. Greek 
was their native tongue, and they were not anacquainted with 
Greek literature and philosophy. The early stages of the 
development of Judaism under these conditions are in much 
obscurity. Philo refers to predecessors of whom we have no 
further knowledge. The Septuagint, with the Apocrypha, 
especially the Wisdom of Solomon, the older Sibylline Oracles, 
the fragments remaining of Demetrius, Artapanus, Aristobulus 
(whom Dr. Drummond, contrary to the prevailing opinion, 
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considers not genuine), II., III. and IV. Maccabees,—these are 
the principal sources from which information about Hellenistic 
Judaism can be obtained. They are by no means sufficient to 
enable us to trace the movement in detail, and we are almost 
entirely dependent on Philo for a knowledge of its character. 

Various answers have been given to the question, in what 
the distinctive peculiarity of Alexandrian Judaism consists. 
That it was a blending of Greek philosophy with Jewish relig- 
ion is not an adequate answer, for questions remain as to the - 
purpose and method of the blending. From which side came 
the impulse, and which furnished the material, which the form, 
of the new product ? 

Philo belongs to the history both of Judaism and of Greek 
philosophy, and his significance is differently estimated accord- 
ing to the path by which he is approached. Dr. Drummond 
traces the line of preparation on Jewish ground. In Jewish 
thought, as contrasted with Greek, the personality of God and 
his elevation above the world were emphasized. In later 
Judaism, with a widening mental horizon and a failing religious 
sense, this transcendence of God was carried so far as to threaten 
the very being of religion. God was removed beyond the 
reach of human knowledge and aspiration, and put out of all 
contact with the world and men. But the old faith of the 
Jews in the revelation of God to man and the destination of 
man for God survived in unreconciled contradiction to their 
theological thought. When they found the philosophy of the 
west, they looked to it to remove the contradiction. “It was, 
then, the problem of the Alexandrian philosophy to harmonize, 
in conformity with Greek method and with the assistance of 
Greek ideas, these two tendencies of thought, neither of which 
could it disown without being false to the Jewish faith. It 
endeavored to bring the transcendent God whose essence was 
incognizable by the human mind, into the requisite relations 
with nature and man by the mediation of certain powers” 
(Drummond, I. p. 135). This is one statement of the impulse 
and character of the movement. 

Zeller, on the other hand, the historian of Greek philosophy, 
is at pains to show that on Greek soil the essential elements of 
Alexandrian philosophy were prepared, without oriental inter- 
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ference.* Greek thought had run out into scepticism, distrust 
of human thought, and despair of its ability to find the truth. 
If knowledge was attainable it must be by some other path than 
speculation. When the Greeks came into contact with the 
religions of the east, they were ready to receive from them the 
solution which philosophy had failed to give to the problem of 
life. The distinguishing peculiarity of the movement to which 
Jewish Alexandrianism belongs, lies in “the attempt through 
divine revelation to attain to a knowledge and blessedness 
which are denied to scientific thought as such” (Zeller, ITI. ii. 
69 f.). The new movement owed its impulse, then, to Greek 
philosophy, and lay in the direct course of its development. 
“When thought despairs of finding truth in itself, it naturally 
seeks it outside of itself; when one has lost confidence in 
science, he throws himself into the arms of faith” (Zeller, 
77 f. ef. 417 f.). This is a second statement of the character 
of the movement. 

There was, in fact, preparation and continuity on both paths. 
“The Jewish thinkers who . . . ventured on the uncertain 
path of philosophical speculation, were not seduced into a course 
wholly alien to their habits of mind” (Drummond, I. 159). Nor 
were the Greeks led away into strange paths by the attraction 
of oriental ideas. When the two came together it was by a 
common impulse, each seeking help from the other. At their 
meeting, the Jew became speculative, and the Greek became 
religious. The result was a strange mixture of rationalism and 
supernaturalism. So that the Jewish Alexandrian philosophy 
can be described, on the one hand, as “an attempt to express 
the great religious conceptions of Moses and the Prophets in 
the language of the philosophical schools, and to bring into 
rational harmony the dogmas of a supernatural revelation and 
the results of speculative thought ” (Drummond, I. 3); and, on 
the other hand, as an attempt by divine illumination to rise 
above sense, and even above consciousness, and attain in ecstasy 
the vision of God (cf. Zeller, 416); “it is the longing for 
divine help and revelation,” says Zeller, “that forms the root 
of Philo’s system ” (p. 359). The movement is speculative in 

* Die Philosophie der Griechen, III. ii. pp. 69 ff, and 242 ff. (8. Aufl. 
1881.) 
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one aspect, and practical in another. The two elements, reason 
and faith, were not, however, thoroughly harmonized. There 
is “in the fundamental tendency of Philo’s system the contra- 
diction of demanding the closest union with a being whose 
conception makes the union thoroughly impossible” (Zeller, 
417). 

an work was throughout, in form, in content, and in 
aim, an effort at mediation. He sought to mediate between 
the written revelation of Judaism and the current ideas of the 
time. For this impossible task allegory was the instrument, 
which he borrowed from the Stoics and bequeathed to the 
Fathers. He renounced the literal sense of scripture, and 
brought out of it,as the true meaning, and with ali honesty, 
such things as he thought to be true. This determines his 
method. 

He sought to mediate between a transcendent God and the 
finite world. The means chosen for this purpose were the 
Logos and subordinate Powers, borrowed from many sources, 
but mainly from Plato and the Stoics, and bequeathed to Chris- 
tians, and especially to the Gnostics. This determines the mat- 
ter of his philosophy. 

But he was practical in his underlying purpose, and sought 
the mediation that religion attempts between the finite and the 
infinite. How can man be brought near to God? Philo 
answers, by the denial of sense, by contemplation, reaching its 
goal in ecstasy. Philo was not an ascetic, but the roots of as- 
ceticism were in him, and he left them to Christianity as his 
last bequest. 

Philo supposed himself true to the faith of the fathers, but 
he was self-deceived. Dr. Drummond says that “ the learning 
of the Greeks only supplied the mould in which his thought 
was cast; the material was drawn from the best traditions of 
Hebrew piety ” (I. 359). The statement may be accepted as 
expressing Philo’s own estimate of his work. But Schiirer’s 
account is closer to the fact. ‘His Judaism consists essentially 
in the formal claim that the Jewish people, on the ground of 
the Mosaic revelation, are in possession of the highest religious 
knowledge—one might almost say, of the true religious illumi- 
nation. In the material respect, Greek views have gained the 
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upper hand” (p. 872). The mediation between Jewish faith 
and Greek speculation was impossible, and Philo, in attempt- 
ing it, unconsciously sacrificed Judaism. He intended to put 
Jewish ideas into Greek forms, and supposed that he was do- 
ing so, but in reality he did the reverse. 

These remarks may serve to suggest the character and signifi- 
cance of the movement of which Philo was, by no means the 
beginning and end, but the outcome and representative. He 
does not stand alone. He was not a great creative genius. 
Much of our interest in knowing what he thought is due to 
the fact that many at that time were thinking as he did, not 
only in Egypt, but throughout the Dispersion, and doubtless 
even in Palestine ;* and what men were thinking when Chris- 
tianity came among them, we cannot but wish to know. 

But apart from his representative character and the light he 
throws on the inner movements of his time, it cannot be denied 
that Philo is a figure of considerable importance in his own 
right, that he made a decided impression upon the world.t He 
wrote for Jews and for Greeks, “to make Jews Greeks and 
Greeks Jews.” If he was not largely successful in this effort, yet 
he accomplished something in both directions. Upon later Greek 
thought (Neo-Pythagorean and Neo-Platonic) his influence 
was considerable (Siegfried, pp. 275-278, Zeller, pp. 421 ff.). In 
part directly and in part through Neo-Platonism, he reached 
Rabbinic Judaism, and affected to some extent its method of 
interpretation and its forms of thought (Sieg. 278 ff.).t In gen- 
eral, however, as Schiirer remarks (p. 883), the influence of 
Jewish Alexandrianism was gradually displaced, among the 
Jews of the Dispersion, by that of Pharisaism, and among the 
Greeks, by that uf Christianity. Christianity, however, was itself 
not a little affected by Philo, so that quite his most important 
influence was upon those for whom he did not write and of 
whom he knew nothing (cf. Siegfried, 303-399). Certain points 

* For evidence, see Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, 1875, pp. 
65-77, 125-1380. 

+ On his influence was especially Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria, 
1875, pp. 275-399, though he treats primarily only of the influence of 
the Philonic interpretation of Scripture. 

¢ On Philo’s relation to the Rabbins, see also Ritter, Philo und die 
Halacha, 1879. 
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of parallelism between his effort and that of Christianity have 
already been pointed out, and certain bequests of his to the 
Fathers of the church have been mentioned. It would be 
beyond the scope of this notice to discuss the question of 
Philo’s relation to Christianity. To put Alexandrianism, with 
Gfrérer, among the original sources of Christianity would be 
impossible. Nor would it be just to trace exclusively, or 
mainly, to Philo, the three errors of the early church already 
alluded to, the allegorical interpretation of Scripture, extrav- 
agance in speculation, and monasticism, though in all these 
directions his influence is undoubted. What it was, and how 
extensive, may be left in question, but it was certainly such 
and so great that it is important for us to know “what he 
thought and why he thought it.” With this we may turn to 
the book that offers us this knowledge. 

In Dr. Drummond, Philo. has found an admiring friend as 
well as a careful student. The book is the result of original 
and prolonged research by a scholar whose competence is al- 
ready well known. We find in it, first,a review of Greek 
philosophy, so far as it bears upon Jewish Alexandrianism 
and especially upon its central principle, the Logos; then, an 
account of the blending of Hellenism and Judaism till the time 
of Philo. Then follows the exposition of Philo’s philosophy, 
discussing in order, the origin and nature of philosophy, the 
universe and the problems it suggests, anthropology, the ex- 
istence and nature of God, the divine Powers, the Logos, and 
the higher anthropology. The treatment is strictly expository, 
and all such questions as the relation of Philo to Christianity 
are left untouched. If this disappoints our curiosity, it has 
obvious advantages in the scientific view. 

Of the results of his work the writer says: “I have been 
led to entertain views which differ on fundamental points from 
those which are most current, and have arrived, rightly or 
wrongly, at a much higher estimate of Philo’s speculative power 
than at one time I was tempted to form from the strange and in- 
coherent jumble which has been ascribed to him by some eminent 
expositors” (Pref. iv.). It may not be amiss to summarize briefly 
the main points of his disagreement with current views. Some 
conception may thus be conveyed of the temper and conclu- 
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sions of the book, though not of the character of the argu 
ment. The views advanced and those refuted will be stated, 
as far as possible, by quotation, and without criticism. 

1. Philo adopted the Platonic conception of matter, as an 
eternal, formless existence, the passive but necessary condition 
of creation, the substance out of which God fashioned the 
world. The dualism thus implied is never reconciled with the 
monotheistic faith which Philo, as a Jew, affirmed. The diffi- 
culty is increased by the apparent attribution of evil to matter, 
and the consequent disparagement of the bodily life. It has 
been commonly held that he was hopelessly inconsistent at this 
point, representing matter sometimes as necessary, and some- 
times as harmful, now as passive, and now as limiting the di- 
vine power. Dr. Drummond defends Philo, in part, from this 
charge. Matter was, indeed, conceived by him as eternal, but 
not as actively evil. “The source of imperfection was not in 
the material as opposed to the spiritual, but in the phenomenal 
as opposed to the eternal.” “TIncurable disabilities ” belong to 
all material things, not because they are made of matter, but 
because they are made (I. 310 ff; II. 297). Philo says that the 
body was made by God, but “he could hardly depart so widely 
from his general doctrine as to make God the creator of what 
was absolutely evil; and therefore we must be dealing, not 
with an intrinsically malignant matter, but with that which is 
relatively inferior, in the preference of which moral evil con- 
sists ” (II. 300). 

2. Philo has been charged with holding a materialistic con- 
ception of the human mind. “Our philosopher,” says Zeller, 
“cannot hold himself entirely free from materialistic ideas of 
the nature of the soul” (III. ii. p. 396). This Dr. Drummond 
confidently denies. The essence of the mind is nothing less 
than the Divine Being, of whom it is an “impression, or frag- 
ment, or ray” (I. 328). These words would seem to justify 
rather than to refute Zeller’s statement, but in Dr. Drummend’s 
judgment they were meant to be taken figuratively. 

3. In his doctrine of God, Philo has often been accused of 
vacillating between a negative and a positive description. This 
is due to the attempt to unite the abstract deity of philosophy 
with the personal God of Israel, to escape all anthropomorph- 
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isms, and yet affirm all perfections. “He wavers continually 
in his utterances concerning the deity between the negative de 
scription in which all predicates must be denied of God, and 
the positive in which all perfection must be ascribed to him. 
We cannot hope to resolve this contradiction ; it is enough that 
we recognize it and point out its grounds” (Zeller, p. 354). 
Dr. Drummond acknowledges a certain verbal contradiction, 
but thinks that Philo was aware of it and attempted its solu- 
tion (II. 23 ff.). God is, indeed, described as without qualities 
(dzocog), but the word is used in its logical meaning, and de- 
notes “that which does not belong to a class, but is swt generis.” 
God is beyond classification because he is alone and dependent 
on nothing but himself. Philo could consistently deny quali- 
ties of God and yet affirm properties, or attributes of him, such 
as eternity, self-existence, omnipotence, perfection, because these 
do not place him in a class with others. Even attributes which 
belong in some measure to man, such as freedom, mercy, good- 
ness, can consistently be ascribed to a God without qualities, 
because man possesses these attributes only so far as he shares in 
the divine nature, while God contains them and is their source. 
God is not like man because he is just and good, but man, so 
far as he is just and good, participates in God’s being. It 
would be “ more correct to say that the good is divine than to 
say that God is good” (II. 27, 30). It is not the logical empti- 
ness but the real fullness of God that Philo is concerned to 
maintain. “God, instead of being an empty abstraction, con- 
tains in his infinite fullness the eternal essence of all perfect 
things” (II. 34). By this peculiar (realistic) conception of the 
attributes, Philo saves himself, in Dr. Drummond’s view, from 
inconsistency, and makes “the strictest speculative thought 
minister to religious aspiration.” 

4. Dr. Drummond’s most important deviation from the pre- 
vailing view of Philo’s interpreters relates to the divine 
Powers and the Logos. Philo’s Powers are the mediators by 
which he attempts to bring God into connection with the world. 
As mediators they must, it would seem, share in the nature of 
each of the contrasted beings, though identical with neither; 
and they are, in fact, spoken of as divine, and yet as distinct 
from God, as impersonal attributes of God, and again as his 
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personal agents. Zeller says that the contradiction was in- 
evitable, and that it could not, in the nature of the case, have 
been perceived by Philo (p. 365). Dr. Drummond’s discus- 
sion of the matter is elaborate and most instructive. He main- 
tains that the Powers are impersonal ; not independent entities, 
but attributes of God, or, more exactly, modes of the divine 
activity. They are in essence ideas of God, and they appear 
as the forms and forces of finite things. They make up col- 
lectively the nature, or essence of God, so far as it can be im- 
pressed upon matter and comprehended by finite minds. They 
are not ontologically distinct from God. They “are not sub- 
stitutes for God. It is he that is everywhere, and the Powers 
are introduced simply to explain the mode of his omnipresence ” 
(II. 108). Their function “was not to keep God out of the 
world, but to bring him into it” (p. 107). They are like the 
plans in the mind of the architect, if these be conceived as also 
the forces that hold the finished structure together. Apart 
from God they would be nothing, and the world apart from 
them would be nothing. They are fitted to mediate between 
the universe and God, not because they waver between the two 
and are different from both, but because strictly separable from 
neither (p. 116). This view, Dr. Drummond insists, can be 
fairly derived from Philo’s language, and is “something better 
than sheer nonsense.” On the other hand he could not have 
meant “to represent God as physically outside the universe, 
and therefore requiring separate persons inferior to himself to 
act upon matter for him.” Language that seems to imply this 
is to be understood as rhetorical personification, of which Philo 
was certainly fond (p. 123 ff.), or as due to the exigencies of his 
allegorical interpretation. 

5. The Logos presents the same problem, for it is simply 
the sum and unity of the Powers, the most general mediator 
between God and the universe. According to Zeller (whom 
Schiirer and others follow), the Logos appears in Philo, on the 
one hand, as a power or property of God, and on the other, as 
a separate being beside God. “The peculiarity of his repre- 
sentation consists precisely in this, that he does not notice the 
contradiction, that the conception of Logos vacillates uncer- 
tainly between personal and impersonal being.” This peculi- 
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arity is mistaken if one regards the Philonic Logos as simply a 
person outside of God, or as only God in a definite relation. 
In Philo’s view he is both, and on that very account neither of 
the two exclusively (p. 378). Dr. Drummond, however, will 
not admit the alternative, and thinks Zeller’s solution violent and 
unwarrantable. The Thought of God permanently impressed 
upon the universe is not God under a definite relation, nor is it 
a person outside of God, nor is it an illogical mixture of the 
two conceptions (II. 223). It is, then, the thought of God 
that Dr. Drummond understands by the Logos; the “one 
Thought expressive of the Divine” (p. 160); “ the expressed 
Thought of God, which takes up into itself all inferior ideas, 
and combines into one force all the forces of nature” (p. 171); 
“the Mind or Reason of the universe,” which is not the divine 
essence itself, but a mode of that essence (p. 183). God is be- 
fore and above the Logos, for he does not participate in Rea- 
son, but exhausts and transcends it. We depend upon it for 
our reason, but it depends upon God for its existence (p. 184). 
Man is the image of the Logos, and the Logos is the image of 
God (p. 187). “ All other things are an expression of Thought, 
but Thought is an expression of God alone” (p. 189). The 
Logos therefore stands between God and the world, inseparable 
from either ; the thought of God and the force that gives re- 
ality to things (p. 190 f.). “It is as though the artist’s thought 
were not only visible in the form of the statue, but were the 
enduring power which held its particles together.” The 
thought would then “mediate between the mind and the 
marble block, and seem to border on both the ontological and 
the phenomenal realms” (p. 191). “The Logos... is nota 
demiurge who acts for or instead of God, but is God’s own ra- 
tional energy acting upon matter” (p. 192 f.). It follows that 
“the separate personality of the Logos would be a purely dis- 
turbing element, and introduce a quite needless perplexity into 
an otherwise coherent system” (p. 223), and Philo cannot have 
meant to assert it. Where he seems to do so, we are to make 
allowance for his “ florid and rhetorical style,” his “fondness 
for personification,” his “mingling of the literal and the alle- 
gorical.” Passages that appear to imply the personality of the 
Logos are quoted and discussed in great detail. The reader has 
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the material fully before him even for an unfavorable judg- 
ment. Dr. Drummond admits the “looseness and uncertainty ” 
of Philo’s exposition, but maintains that the contradiction usu- 
ally ascribed to him is unfounded. “From first to last,” he 
concludes, “ the Logos is the Thought of God, dwelling subjec- 
tively in the Infinite Mind, planted out and made objective in 
the universe. The cosmos is a tissue of rational force, which 
images the beauty, the power, the goodness of its primeval 
fountain. The reason of man is this same rational force enter- 
ing into consciousness, and held by each in proportion to the 
truth and variety of his thoughts; and to follow it is the law 
of righteous living. Each form which we can differentiate as 
a distinct species, each rule of conduct which we can treat as 
an injunction of reason, is itself a Logos, one of those innumer- 
able thoughts or laws into which the universal thought may, 
though self-reflection, be resolved.” And finally these Words, 
which are also Works, of God, tell us of the Berne from whom 
they came (p. 273). This description may profitably be com- 
pared with such an estimate as that of Siegfried (Philo, p. 223). 
“The Logos of Philo appears, then, as a mixture of most vari- 
ous elements, and one cannot tell ina word what itis. It is 
the type of things, productive power of God, immanent reason 
of the world, Jewish archangel, high priest, sum of the divine 
world of emanations, simple being, multiplicity, God himself, 
distinct from God, attribute of God, independent being. The 
Logos of Philo is a thesaurus of all philosophizings on “ face,” 
“name,” “word,” “wisdom,” “angel,” etc., in the Old Testa- 
ment and Palestinian Judaism, on gogia in Alexandrianism, 
and on the Adyog among the Greeks.” Was Philo a serious 
philosopher or a lawless eclectic ? 

The two hundred pages, or more, which Dr. Drummond de- 
votes to the Divine Powers and the Logos, certainly deserve 
careful study. There will be differences of opinion as to the 
success of the argument. It will doubtless seem to some that 
the discussion has too much the tone of defense and apology. 
Some will think that the writer has idealized Philo’s thought, 
and made him say what he should have said. Yet the friendly 
interpreter is more likely than the critic to do justice to his 
author, and it is safe to say that the thought of Philo has not 
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been hitherto so thoroughly and fairly discussed, and that it 
can not be learned so well from any other source. 

Dr. Drummond’s book is a most valuable addition to the 
literature of the subject, but the needs of the student of Philo 
are still numerous and pressing. There is need of anew edition 
of his works, and of critical introductions to the several books. 
There is need, as Schiirer has recently stated, of an adequate 
treatment of the Judaism of Philo. This would be a most 
welcome contribution toward the solving of a more general 
problem, of the greatest importance, on which we have reached 
as yet far less clearness and security than is sometimes sup- 
posed,—the problem of the thoughts and beliefs of the Jews 
in the time of Christ. 


F. C. PORTER. 
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THE SEMITIC CLUB. 


The Semitic Club of the University has about forty members, 
Its meetings are on the second and fourth Wednesday evenings 
of each month. 

Wednesday evening, Jan. 23d, a paper was read by Mr. Charles 
H. Wissner on the first Assyrian period. The paper treated of 
the origin, character, and religious habits of the Assyrians. The 
period was separated into three divisions. (1.) The relation be- 
tween Assyria and Babylon, until the conquest of Babylon by 
Tiglath Adar I. The power of Babylon during this period was 
emphasized. (2.) From Adarpalekur to the son of Tiglath- 
pileser I. A detailed account was given of Tiglathpileser, the 
most important of the kings. (3.) From Shamshiramman II. 
to Asburnirari. The most important events in the lives of 
Ashurnasirpal and Shalmeneser II., the two most prominent 
kings of this period, were given. 





YALE UNIVERSITY BULLETIN. 


No. 72.—FouR WEEKS ENDING JANUARY 12, 1889. 


Sunday, December 16.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. m. 
Rev. President Dwight. General Religious Meeting—Dwight Hall, 6.30 
P.M. To be conducted and addressed by students. 

Tuesday, December 18.—Philosophical Club—Paper by Mr. B. M. 
Wright, on Pessimism. Room D, East Divinity Hall, 8 P. m. 

Wednesday, December 19.—First College Term Ends, 6 P. M. 

Thursday, December 20.—College Faculty Meeting—?7 Treasury Build- 
ing, 10 a. M. 

Tuesday, January 8.—Second College Term begins, 8.10 A. M. 

Wednesday, January 9.—Metaphysics (University Lecture)—Professor 
Ladd. 194 Old Chapel, 4 Pp. Mm. History of Old Testament Prophecy 
(University Lecture)—Professor Harper, Room B, Cabinet, 5 P. M. 

Thursday, January 10.—The Young Preacher’s Outfit (Lecture in the 
Divinity School)—Rev. Professor John A. Broadus, D.D., of Louisville, 
Ky. Marquand Chapel, 3 P. m. 
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Friday January 11.—Freshness in Preaching (Lecture in the Divinity 
School)—Rev. Dr. Broadus. Marquand Chapel, 3P.m. Berkeley Asso- 
ciation (Evening Prayer)—Room 89, Dwight Hall, 6.45 p.m. Political 
Science Club—Paper on the Reconstruction of Western Virginia, Mis- 
souri, and Tennessee, by Mr. Frederick W. Moore. 195 Old Chapel, 
7.30 P. M. 

No. 78.—WEEK ENDING JANUARY 19, 1889. 


Sunday, January 13.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. M. 
Rev. Professor John A. Broadus, D.D., of Louisville, Ky. General 
Religious Meeting—Dwight Hall, 6.30 Pp. mM. To be addressed by Profes- 
sor Reynolds. 

Tuesday January 15.—The Spanish School of Painting (Lecture in the 
Art School)—Professor Hoppin. Art School, 3 Pp. M. Sensation 
Preaching (Lecture in the Divinity School)—Rev. Dr. Broadus. Mar- 
quand Chapel, 3 Pp. M. German Readings (Goethe’s Hermann und 
Dorothea)—Mr. Goodrich. Room C, Cabinet, 7.15 Pp. mM. University 
Chamber Concert--North Sheffield Hall, 8.15 P. mM. 

Wednesday, January 16.—Evolution—Professor J.D. Dana. Peabody 
Museum Lecture Room, 2 P. M. Metaphysics (University Lecture)— 
Professor Ladd. 194 Old Chapel, 4 P. M. History of Old Testament 
Prophecy (University Lecture)—Professor Harper, Room B, Cabinet, 5 
P. M. Yale Assembly—Discussion on the Propriety of the General 
Government’s recognizing the Organization of Labor. Linonia Hall, 
7.380 P. M. 

Thursday, January 17.—Freedom in Preaching (Lecture in the Divin- 
ity School)—Rev. Dr. Broadus. Marquand Chapel, 3 P. M. 

Friday, January 18.—The Minister’s General Reading (Lecture in the 
Divinity School)—Rev. Dr. Broadus. Marquand Chapel, 8 P. M. 
College Faculty Meeting—i Treasury Building,4P.m. Berkeley Associa- 
tion (Evening Prayer)—Room 89, Dwight Hall, 6.45 P. M. 

Lectures at the School of the Fine Arts.—Professor Hoppin will give 
during the present term a course of ten Lectures, at the Art School, 
beginning on Tuesday, January 15, at 3 P. M., and continuing on succes- 
sive Tuesdays at the same hour. : 

University Chamber Concerts.—The second concert of the series will 
be given on Tuesday evening, January 15, by Messers. Dannreuther, 
Hartdegen and Richard Hoffman, with the following programme :— 
Beethoven,—Trio, Op. 70, in D Major. Greig,—Sonata Op. 8, in F 
Major, for Pianoforte and Violin. Schumann,—Novelette, Wagner,— 
Spinning Song, Piano Solo. Schubert,—Trio, Op. 99,in BFlat. Tickets 
to the remaining five (possibly six) Concerts, at $2.00 for the series, can 
be obtained at the Treasurer’s Office at the Co-operative Store, at Beers’ 
Drug Store, and from the Janitor of North Sheffield Hall. 

Lectures on Evolution.— Yale College.—Professor J. D. Dana will give 
a course of nine Lectures on Evolution to the Senior Class, in the Lec- 
ture Room of the Peabody Museum, begining on Wednesday, January 
16, at 2 Pp. M., and continuing on successive Wednesdays at the same 
hour. 
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Subjects for Sophomore Compositions.— Yale College.—1. Anna Karé- 
nina. (Tolstdi.) 2. Matthew Arnold as a Critic. 8. Burke’s Attitude 
towards the French Revolution. 4. Richard Steele. 5. New Haven 
Architecture. 6. Presidential Candidates since 1840. 7. Ballot Reform. 
8. Trusts. 9. The Annexation of Canada. 10. The forms of Local 
Government in your own State. (Describe and discuss them.) 11. 
General Boulanger. The compositions will be due at No. 4 Treasury 
building on Saturday morning, February 9th. 


No. 74.—WEEK ENDING JANUARY 26, 1889. 


Sunday, January 20.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. m. 
Rev. George A. Gordon, of Boston, Mass. General Religious Meeting— 
Dwight Hall, 6.30 Pp. M. To be addressed by the Rev. Mr. Gordon. 

Tuesday, January 22.—Last Day for payment of College Term Bills— 
Treasurer’s Office, 94. M.-3 P.M. The Spanish School of Painting (Lec- 
ture in the Art School)—Professor Hoppin. Art School3 P.M. Greek 
Readings (Eighteenth Book of the Iliad)—Professor Seymour. 195 Old 
Chapel, 7-7.45 Pp. M. German Readings (Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea) 
—Mr. Goodrich. Room C, Cabinet, 7.15 Pp. M. Philosophical Club— 
Paper by Mr. J. F. Morse, on The Psychology of the Spiritual Life. 
Room D, East Divinity Hall, 8 P. m. 

Wednesday, January 23.—Evolution—Professor J. D. Dana. Peabody 
Museum Lecture Room, 2 Pp. M. Metaphysics (University Lecture)— 
Professor Ladd. 194 Old Chapel, 4 Pp. mM. History of Old Testament 
Prophecy (University Lecture)—Professor Harper. Koom B, Cabinet, 
5p.M. Semitic Club—Historical Paper by Mr. Charles H. Wissner, on 
The First Assyrian Period. Professor Harper’s Residence, 135 College 
st., 7 P. M. 3 

Thursday, January 24.—The Minister’s General Reading (Lecture in 
the Divinity School)—Rev. Dr. Broadus. Marquand Chapel, 3 P. mM. 

Friday, January 25.—The Minister and his Hymn-book (Lecture in the 
Divinity School)—Rev. Dr. Broadus. Marquand Chapel, 3 P.M. Berke- 
ley Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 89, Dwight Hall, 6.45 P. m. 

Greek Readings.—Professor Seymour will translate the last books of 
Homer’s Iliad, with brief comments, on successive Tuesday evenings at 
Room No. 195, Old Chapel. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Reauistic Iprarism.*—In his Introduction the author of these 
volumes takes pains to state clearly what kind ofa philosophical 
system he has exposed and proposes to expound and defend. 
After a brief historical survey of the shifting phases and Protean 
shapes which the long and varied contest (i. e. of philosophy as 
to the true explanation of reality) has assumed, he sums up all in 
the following four Theories of the Universe: (1.) The Biblical- 
Supernatural Theory; (2.) The Materialistic-Machine Theory ; 
(3.) The Mystical-Idealistic Theory; and (4.) The Realistic. 
Ideal Theory. The first of these four is said to be founded on 
the myths and miracles of the Bible, whereby philosophy is 
taken to be a science of matter and therefore becomes impossible 
and impertinent. The theory called “ Realistic-Ideal” is the 
author’s own, and is defined as holding that “the Real and the 
Ideal are not two distinct worlds, but only the two sides or 
aspects of one and the same whole Actuality of real Essence and 
Power. The method of this philosophy is the “ universal method 
of the Metaphysical Logic which takes up all science into intel- 
ligible and clear solution.” The first volume traces the proofs 
of this philosophical theory in the systems of notable thinkers, 
especially of Hegel; and the second volume attempts the same 
thing in the world of nature and mind. 

The book has evidently been undertaken with commendable 
seriousness by its author, and shows unmistakable signs of being 
the result of much painstaking reflection and wide reading. It 
shows, however, equally clear signs of dealing with many ques- 
tions which have never been thought through, or even made 
familiar in the way in which they become so to the trained phil- 
osopher ; and as well as of taking not a few of its quoted opinions 
at second hand, with a misunderstanding of the real views of the 
authors quoted. We are again reminded of how difficult a task 


* Realistic Idealism in Philosophy Itself. By NATHANIEL HOLMES, 2 vols. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1888. 
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it is intelligently and consistently even to state for adoption 
any metaphysical theory of the origin and significance of the 
world. 


Tue Spirit or Brauty.*—This little book contains a collection 
of spicy and entertaining essays which, for the most part, are 
a keen criticism of certain attempts made to apply the principles of 
Darwinian evolution to ethics and xsthetics. The first of these 
essays is entitled “ Beauty and Beast.” Here it is affirmed that 
the Spencerian and other evolutionary explanations of the origin 
of the idea of the beautiful have but a show of basis in the phenom- 
ena of animal life. The facts to which Darwin appealed in proof 
of the theory that beauty of coloring constitutes a prominent 
influence in natural selection, are deemed altogether inadequate 
for this purpose. Moreover, the occurrence of typical forms of 
beauty in widely separated species of animals, or even in inor- 
ganic structures, shows plainly that the esthetic is far too deeply 
seated in nature to be accounted for by the hypothesis of evolu- 
tion. Are we to believe with Heckel, Dr. Parker inquires, that 
surviving savages show crudity as to their sense of color, and note 
with Grant-Allen that the average farmer sees in convolvulus 
nothing but a useless weed, and yet at the same time suppose that 
“this latest, highest-cultured appreciation of the most exquisite 
shapes and colors existed all along, for untold ages, in bees and 
birds ?” 

The other most important of these essays is entitled “ Mind 
in Animals.” Upon this subject the author is rightly, ex- 
ceedingly distrustful of all the evidence ordinarily alleged to 
prove that even the most intelligent of the animals ever thinks, in 
the most true and proper sense of this word. Both the psycbol- 
ogy and the logic are in the wrong, of those who ascribe the con- 
duct which results from blind, inherited impulse, or from wonder- 
fully acute sensation coupled with prompt and strong association, 
to true processes of abstraction, to the forming of general notions, 
and to ratiocination. Huxley is right: brutes are virtually auto- 
matons, but sensitive rather than conscious, as we can understand 
consciousness. 


* The Spirit of Beauty. Essays, Scientific and sthetic. By Henry W. 
PaRKER. New York: John B. Alden, 1888. 
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Tue VIRTUES AND THEIR Reasons.*—The author explains 
in the Preface that this treatise “is especially adapted for moral 
training in the public schools and higher institutions of learning.” 
It is quite too elementary and devoid of all theoretical and 
scientific character, however, to be adapted to the latter class of 
educational institutions. Only some three pages—called “ Intro- 
ductory ”—are occupied with presentation of “the Ground and 
Rule of Right” and “the Classification of Duties.” The re- 
mainder of the book is taken up with remarks upon the various 
duties, both “regarding others chiefly,” and “regarding self 
chiefly.” These remarks it certainly would do no harm for the 
pupil in the public schools to study ; and, if illustrated further 
and enforced by competent oral instruction, their study might 
result in good. 


Tae Law or Equiva.ents.t—* The following treatise,” says 
its author, “ is semi-philosophical, semi-practical.” It is—that is 
to say—the statement of a fundamental law, followed by the ex- 
position and application of the law to a variety of subjects in politi- 
eal and social morals. This law, when reduced to set formula, 
is stated in the following terms: For a large class of objects (in- 
deed for most objects that do not fall under the principles 
of mere trade), upon which men place a high value, nature exacts 
as a price, not quantity, but specific quality of effort. For the 
attainment of these objects, payment must be made in exact kind; 
no barter or substitution is recognized. Neither will surplus 
offerings or endowments in some other than precisely the right 
direction atone for lack in this direction. 

After expounding and illustrating the different factors of this 
principle, and enumerating different, so-called “ equivalents,” Mr. 
Payson proceeds to apply it to Woman Suffrage, the Family In- 
stitution, Education, etc. 

The book makes a vigorous stand for a very wholesome truth, 
and does this, on the whole, in an interesting and instructive 
manner. It is perhaps, however, rather too much of a continous 
sermon, and its style in places seems a little artificial and strained 
by the endeavor to be emphatic and impressive. 


* A System of Ethics for Society and Schools, By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. Chicago: 
George Sherwood & Co. 1888. 

+ The Law of Equivalents in its Relation to Political and Social Ethics. By Ep- 
WARD Payson. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1888, 
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Dr. McCosn’s “ Gosprt Srrmons.”*—These sermons will serve 
well the purpose for which they were published. It is intima- 
ted in the preface that they are designed as testimony to the 
author’s interest in the Gospel. “Iam anxious that the public 
should know that much as I value philosophy, I place the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ above it.” They have a pastoral quality that is 
interesting. Most of them are evidently the product of pas- 
toral experience. Some of them, we are informed, were preached 
Iii to the students of Princeton College, but there is nothing of the 
it academic quality about them. In range of thought they do not 
reach a very high ievel. They are, however, simple in style 
and clear in outline, following largely the textual method of 
treatment. They were selected for publication because they 
were supposed to present “ most clearly the way of salvation.” It 
is not always easy to understand just what is meant by “ Gospel 
sermons,” or by the “ way of salvation.” Just what our venera- 
ble author would regard as the heart of the “ Gospel ” and just 
what his statement of the “ way of salvation” would be is not 
made manifest by this volume. None of the sermons are distinc- 
tively apologetic. Some of them are prevailingly ethical, some 
are parenetic, and a few have a somewhat evangelistic quality. 
It may be intended to set forth the Gospel in its distinctive 
features. It is not done, however, either evangelistically or apol- 
ogetically. The chief interest of the volume is in the fact, that 
it is the product of a man who has won distinction in another 
and very different field of service and in the evidence which it 
furnishes that he holds the Gospel as a Christian experience and 
that he possesses a very kindly and genial spirit. 








Sn 








L. O. BRASTOW. 


Tuer Nonsucu Proresssor.t—This is a treatise on the Christian 
life in the form of a sermon. Like most of the sermons of the 
time in which it was written, the early part of this century, it first 


+ Gospel Sermons. By James MoOosu, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., Ex-President of 
Princeton College, Author of “‘ Method of Divine Goverument;” ‘ Intuitions of 
the Mind Inductively Examined,” ete. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers, 
530 Broadway. 1888. 

* The Nonsuch Professor in his Meridian Splendor ; or the Singular Actions of 
Sanctified Christians. By the Rev. Witt1am Seckek, Minister of All-Hallows 
Church, Londonwall. With an Introduction by Rev. T. L, Cuyler, D.D. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 530 Broadway. 1888. 
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discusses the subject doctrinally and then practically. The whole 
discussion, however, is eminently practical in its subject matter 
and in its style. The pith and pungency of the sentences do not 
fail to leave animpression. They areshort and aphoristic. They 
abound in the short metaphor, the antithesis and the climax. An 
impression of artificiality results, as if the writer had consciously 
elaborated this style. At any rate one wearies of it after awhile. 
One could name two or three well known American preachers 
whose style of preaching strikingly resembles that of Archbishop 
Secker in this sententious and aphoristic quality. The book, how- 
ever, is a helpful one and may be read with profit. It is far bet- 


ter than the ordinary manual of devotion. 
L. O. BRasTow. 


Tue Sermon Brstz.*—We have here a collection of extracts 
from modern sermons, mostly of the expository sort, based upon 
passages contained in the first ten books of the Bible. It is the 
first of a proposed series of twelve volumes which shall contain 
“the essence of the best homiletical literature of this generation.” 
Thus fragments of exposition of all the books of the Bible will 
be brought to our notice. The plan is not unlike that of Spur- 
geon’s Treasury of David. The latter is on a larger scale, how- 
ever, and has a more complex object. It gathers a larger variety 
of material and wholly from the older writers and preachers and 
is intended as an aid to practical devotion as well as pulpit work. 
The work before us deals wholly with modern preachers and writ- 
ers, is limited mostly to expository discourse and is intended as 
an 2id to preachers. “It is confidently hoped that this volume 
will prove an indispensable part of every preacher’s library.” 
As a study of varieties of expository method in preaching it may 
be of great value to preachers. Nothing that has ever been pub- 
lished will equal it in this respect. It may also be a great aid for 
devotional uses. It will not fail moreover to leave a strong im- 
pression of the homiletic suggestiveness of the Bible, even of 
those portions of it which seem least fruitful and least practically 
useful. As to the rest its value is more than doubtful. The se- 
lections are from a great variety of sources. The nearly three 
hundred preachers or authors represented here are for the most 
part well known and favorably known. The selections from their 


* The Sermon Bible. Genesis to II. Samuel. New York: A. C. Armstrong & 
Son, 714 Broadway. 1888. 
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utterances are judiciously made and properly condensed. There 
are large lists of references also to works that are not quoted. 
The work cannot fail to give us a strong impression of the range 
and variety in modern preaching, of its superior Biblical quality, 
of its spirituality, its freshness, and its practical power. For this 
reason at least it will be welcomed by every enterprising student 


of preaching. 2 de del 


The frontispiece of the Macazinz or Art for February gives 
perhaps the best portrait of Mr. Gladstone that has ever been 
published. The original is Millais’ painting and this has been 
reproduced by the photogravure process with remarkable accu- 
racy. A few pages further on and we are given a paper on “ Mr. 
Gladstone and His Portraits,” by T. Wemyss Reid, which is 
illustrated with capital engravings from various portraits and 
caricatures, a full page being devoted to the portrait made by 
Watts in 1858. ‘This is followed by the first of a series of papers 
on “ The Isle of Arran ;” after which comes a poem by Algernon 
Charles Swinburne written in the Scotch dialect and supposed to 
be a Jacobite’s farewell to his sweetheart in 1715. Some 
‘‘Thoughts on our Art of To-Day,” by Geo. Frederick Watts, 
R.A., are given, in which he takes occasion to speak pleasantly of a 
little work on art by Verestchagin, the Russian painter, whose 
paintings are now on exhibition in this country.—Cassell & Co., 
New York, 35 cents a number, $3.50 a year in advance. 


Tue Arr Amatevr for February gives two colored plates, a 
moonlight landscape, and the first of a series of fern designs for 
China decoration. The black-and-white designs include Easter 
decorations—lilies and ecclesiastical designs for dorsel and ban- 
ners; a large four page design for a screen panel, the first of a 
series representing the seasons; designs for a plate (orchids), two 
salad-plates, a fish plate and a Royal Worcester vase, a striking 
double page wild rose design for a carved and perforated panel, 
and a pleasing tapestry decoration, after Boucher, “The Foun- 
tain of Love.” The frontispiece is a “Head of a Creole.” The 
practical articles relate to still life, flower, water color and tap- 
estry painting, Easter decoration and home adornment. Articles 
of particular interest are “Hints from Japanese Homes,” and 
Mr. Kunz’s talk about jade. Price 35 cents a number, $4 a year. 
Montague Marks, Publisher, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 








